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in fairness to others, however, be admitted that 


that most pathetic incident in the Acts of the 


Sculpture at the Royal Academy. 





room simply; “ merely 
J that, and nothing 
more.” In apy case 


— teach eke ete i ie words of the martyr to 
the Oriental dress, which is so suitable for the Jewish bigotry as he kneeled down amid the 
sculptor’s purpose, and that no sculptor who has | shower of stones, and prayed for those who 
been tied down to every-day English costume in were murdering him. It is a noble subject, and 
a portrait statue can be said to be fairly repre- the sculptor has shown true feeling at least in 
sented for comperison with an Oriental one. | his treatment of it. The figure is nude, kneel- 
This is emphatically shown in the two colossal | ing with his hands bound bebind him, the face 
statues of the late Sir Rowland Hill, by Mr. | uptarned, with an expression of pain and of just 
Brock (1,546), and Mr. Onslow Ford (1,556), failing consciousness. The figure is thus a sad 
each representing the patron saint of the Post- lone to look at, and hardly rises to the height of 
office in a frock-coat. Mr. Brock’s is the best the subject. If the artist could have realised 
work of the two; he has obviously simed at the expression of happiness in a beatific vision 
giving ae much ease and grace of line to the (which the reader will remember is included in 
figure as the difficulties of the costume will the Bible narrative), struggliag with but over- 
allow him, and when seen in @ more unconfined | coming the expression of physical suffering, he 
manner in the open air it will, we believe, be| would have done a higher, we may also add a 
adjudged to be more successful than the average | much more difficult, task. As it is, he bas 





the placing together of portrait statues in European dress; but it is represented the pain rather than the triumph of 


|the martyr’s death; but we are, nevertheless, 





of a number of busts a rather sad sight for all that. 


: of more or lees un- Mr. G. A. Lawson’s “Automate” (1,696), is) 
interesting persons in one long row on a shelf a cast of a life-size heavily draped female figure, 
is not a fortunate way of disposing them. It which, we presume, represents one of the | 
reads like a kind of notice to visitors,—“ Here | Danaides. She carries under her left arm a 


gratefal to any sculptor who gives his mind to 
work of this stamp. Mr. 8. Fry exhibits a work 
aleo of ideal class, “There is no Way but this” 
(1,544), @ terra-cotta half-length figure of a 


are ye pot-boilers”; and it is much better to large jar, her head and the upper part of her woman unsbeathing a dagger, with the intention 
disperse them here and there among works of figure being drawn towards the right in the evidently of using it against her own life. 
another class. We are led to conclade, how- effort to sustain the weight; the face is turned | Half-length is an awkward method in sculpture ; 
ever, that sterner measures than this have been partly upwards, and eyebrows raised with an ‘the figure looks as if it were a portion of a 


resorted to, and that there must have been an expression of weariness and hopelessness. The 


statue of which the lower half is missing, and 


extensive massacre of the innocents in the shape | drapery falls in long folds crossing the figure in| the face is rather coarsely modelled, and not 
of busts, for certainly the aggregate number to the direction of its strain, and adding to the very expressive of the situation, bat there ie an 


be picked out from among the sculpture seems look of drag of the whole. This is a very fine 


to be much smaller than it was when there was | work, and we should be glad to see it another 
not only one row in the ante-room bat ahotber | year in marble. Mr. Thornycroft’s “Teucer” 
etill larger one in the scalpture gallery in the is re-exhibited in consequence of its purchase by 
fear of the building. This weeding out must, |the Academy; we spoke of it last year. It isa 
we fear, have been attended with grief toa good | figure that gains on further acquaintance, and 
many people, but we cannot blame the Academy | we like it better this year than formerly. Both 
in this respect, however we might be disposed | this and Mr. Lawson’s figure may be cited as 
to blame them for some others of their rejec- | examples of sculpture which represent the best 
tions. The state of sculpture is so prosaic at and highest use of sculpture,—the representa. 
Present, the production of mere common-place | tion of a moment of impressive action in an 
likenesses of common-place people is something | ideal figure, from which every realistic associa. 
60 far apart from the true ends and powers of | tion is removed. Each of them is a thought fixed 
the art, that eome check on the wholesale exbi.| in plastic form; no imitation of any figare of 
bition of this class of work really seems called | real life (that is the office, or one office, of 
for. painting), bat an abstract ideal brought into 
One of the best works in the Academy this| visible form. It is unfortanate that there is 
year is, nevertheless, a portrait statue, that of | so little in English scalpture to come under this 
‘the late Rajah Kali Krishna Bahadur” (1,578), | category, though no doubt it is partly the fault 
by Mr. G. Simonds. This is curious, and, of the public, who do not seem to want ideal 
perhaps, unexpected pendant to the last large | sculpture, or to understand it when they get it. 
work by the same sculptor that was in the|Some sculptors might be glad to give their 
Academy, the “Dionysus”; but though this| minds to the ideal, and do so with success, who 
cannot, of course, reach the interest of an ideal | are forced to gain bread by the production of 
Subject, it is a statue of no common order, as all/the real. This spplice, no doubt, to every 
must have admitted who saw the original marble branch of high-class art, but it seems to be 
under the admirable lighting and arrangement peculiarly the case with sculpture, where the 
which gave it such effect in the soulptor’s studio. | disproportion between the artist's aspiration and 
The original being due in India, the work isonly | his opportunities seems to be greater than in 
represented by a cast at the Academy. Tho any other art. 
Rajah is represented seated, dreased in long| Among the subjects ranged round the central 
tobes, which are treated in a fine soulpturesque Hall we notice one or two works which belong 
style; the countenance is meditative in expres-| to the class of imaginative art, though it can 
tion, the attitade that of dignified repose. This| hardly be said that any of them are of high 
will, no, doubt, take rank as one of the best |i Mr. A. G. Atkinson’s “Stephen 





English portrait stataes of late years; it must, | the Martyr” (1,548) is an attempt to illustrate 








idea in the work. The “Lancashire Witch” 
(1,571), by Mr. Percival Ball, is a highly-finished 
and gracefully-modelied marble figure of a nude 
woman breaking a sword across her knee; we 
cannot profess sufficient recollection of the story 
of the Lancashire Witch to enter precisely into 
the meaning of the action and of the accessories ; 
it may be partly on this account that we cannot 
find the work very interesting. 

In the lecture-room “The Kiss of Victory” 
(1,597) by Mr. A. Gilbert, a group of two 
figures about one-third the size of life, embodies 
@ fine idea, falling short through want of power 
and style in execution. It represents a naked 
warrior, who may be supposed to have been jast 
victorious in a combat, throwing his head back 
to receive the kiss of a winged figure of Victory 
behind him. This is a splendid motif for a 
group, but the sculptor has not realised it; it is 
tame, deficient in energy and intensity. Mr. 
Milo Griffith's “ The Ancient Woodman ” (1,598), 
is by no means deficient in vigour of action; 
this is a life-size terra-cotta representing, we 
presume, the Man of the “Stone Age,” for he 
has a hatchet with apparently a stone head, with 
which he has cleft the trunk of a tree, and 
driven wedges into it, and is now finally rending 
it apart with his hands. Bat the face has far 
too mach of the expression of the modern man, 
thongh a rough one, than of what we might sup- 
pose to be the physiognomy of the inchoate man 
of a long-past epoch. If the sculptor could 
have reproduced that man for us he would have 


done something really poetic, though in a bizarre 
way; ac it is, his work can only have the 


praise of being spirited as » figure, Mr. F. 
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Callcott’s fi of a mother and child, “A 
Mcther’s Love” (1,620), owes its origination 
to Dalou, and certainly does not reprodace 
the pecular finesse which the distinguished 
French sculptor is able to impart to figures 
taken from rustic life; but it is a very pleasirg 
group. How the honours are divided between 
Mr. Pepys Cockerell and Signor A. Fabbrucci, 
who own the joint authorship of the “ St. 
George and the Dragon” (1,624), we do not 
ascertain; did one model the knight and the 
other clothe him in armour, or did one design 
the knight and the other the dragon? The 
statue is what may be called an adequate repre- 
sentation of a young man in armoar with one 
foot on the head of what the Germans calla 
“worm”; but of any great ideal of St. George 
the group is quite innocent. There is a pretty 
rustic Sgure by Mr. Kummer, called “ Aschen- 
bridel” (1,664), and a clever figure by Mr. 
Armatead, called “ Ariel” (1,680), and charac- 
teristic enough of Ariel in the doubled-up 
attitude, as if watching for commands, and in 
the thin lithe limbs; bat there is nothing of 
Ariel in the face, which is mach too old and too 
tame, and even sad in expression, for Sbak- 
epeare’s gay and fanciful child of the elements. 
A emall figure of “ Undine” rising out of the 
well (1,633), by Miss Walters, wringing her 
hands above her head, as described in Fouqné's 
wild tale, shows real poetic feeling and pathos. 
In the Central Hall every one who passes is 
brought up by two little terra-cotta figures, by 
Signor L. Fabbrucci, entitled “ Waiting for 
Mamma” (1,576), two small children, whose 
efforts at patience are gradually giving way toun- 
easiness and a little tendency to pouting. This 
is a most charming realisation of childish manner 
and nature, one of the most successful thirgs 
of the kind that we have scen, and it is quite 
amusing to sit near it and watch the smile of 
pleasure and interest which it calls up in the 
face of every one who pauses before it: it is 
“the one touch of nature” very happily illus- 
trated. “A Waif” (1,564), a siogle terra-cotta 
figure of a street Arab, by Signor Lucchesi, 
which is placed as a vis.d vis to the last-named 
work, is also successful in ite way, and rather 
pathetic in the expression of the face. Among 
the larger portrait-works here one of the most 
important is Mr. Boehm’s statue of Lord Law- 
rence (1,566), to be placed in bronze in Water- 
loo-place. Mr. Bochm’s work will, at any rate, 
be a contrast in manner and feeling to one or 
two very tame portrait-statues which now occupy 
that site. His figure represents Lord Lawrence 
in the act of propounding to an assembly of 
Hindus the queetion, “ Will you be governed by 
the pen or by the eword ?” the two implements 
of sway being held in either hand with an action 
appropriate to the words; bat ia accordance 
with what was the real wish, no doubt, of the 
speaker, the sword is kept rather in the back- 
ground, the pen held forth more freely. Lord 
Lawrence is represented in the rather dégagé 
costume which the climate he was in rendered 
necessary : the action of the figure, the head 
thrown back and the body thrown forward, is 
certainly not elegant, and we should say is 
» even as the expression of a 
moment of eager and decisive appeal in 
the middle of a speech; but, in spite of 
this, the statue has, at all events, the merit of 
being characteristic and forcible in manner and 
expression, and not cut out on the regulation 
type of our public statues. We did not allade 
to Mr. Boehm’s fine statue of Carlyle seated, of 
which the marble edition is in this exhibition, 
because in its terra-cotta form it was previously 
exhibited, and was the subject of much atten- 
tion. A bronze replica of it is to be placed “ on 
the Thames embankment”; we presume on the 
Cheleea Embankment, near the spot where 
Carlyle lived, and where his figure was familiar. 
It will be one of the best records of a dis- 
tinguished man of the time which contemporary 
sculpture has produced. A small model of Mr. 
Bruce Joy’s statue of Mr. Gladstone, for East 
» is in the Lecture Room, and in this 
form, as in the case of the full-sized model when 
we saw it elsewhere, impresses us as an admir- 
able 2* good — and fine and im. 
pressive in action. veral portrai 
H. RB. Pinker show that thie — — 
tobe name we are not familiar, is destined to 
® very good place among our portrait 
sculptors at least. His bust of the “Postmaster- 





Mr. Woolner’s life-size medallion of the head 
of the late Mr. Jas. Spedding (1,637), also a 
University por reg —* in = 
ante.chapel at Trinity ege, Cambridge, is 

most delicately-executed piece of modelling, 
and is a form of portrait sculptare which, on 
some grounds, is preferable to a bust in the 
round: it enables the sculptor to escape from 
details which are sometimes at variance with 
sculptural effect, and to give a more abstract 


and ideal treatment to the work. There are |i 


some good bust portraits, however, among which 


we may particularise Mr. Brace Joy’s portrait | ( 


of “Mr. Hermann Vezin” (1,560),—a bust 
almost Roman in its dignity. Among works of 
another class we would point out the statuette, 
“Friend or Foe” (1,629), by R. le Grand 
Johnston and R. J. Fennessy. It represents a 
camel and his driver passing through the desert, 
both admirably modelled, and evidently from 
the life. 

The Lecture-room is unquestionably a great 
improvement on the old sculpture gallery, for 
sculptare, but before another year’s exhibition it 
should berendered a little more warmand attrac- 
tive in effect by decorationand drapery. We have 
often pointed out that to place sculptare in the 
only nearly colourless room in the building is 
to place it under a disadvantage in regard to 
the general effect on the eye, which feels the 
sculpture to be eo very cold after going over a 
number of pictures fall of colour and hung on 
a highly-coloured ground. The sculptures rather 
gain than lose in individual effect by association 
with colour. We should suggest aleo that some 
few of the more important pictures might very 
well be grouped on the walls of the Lecture- 
room in combination with draperies; an arrange- 
ment which would conduce to the good effect of 
the Sculpture-room, and might set off pictures 
on a large scale and in a powerful style to 
exceptional advantage, while leaving some extra 
space clear on other walls for works which 
would otherwise have to be rejected. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING IN PARIS. 


Tne International Fine-Art Exhibition, the 
first of a series now being held in Paris, in M. 
Petit’s handsome rooms in the Rue de Séza, 
near the Madeleine, promises to mark what 
may be fairly termed a new departure in the 
well-sustained history of French art. It may 
really be regarded as what the Germans would 
call an epoch-making innovation, when a strictly 
limited selection of the painters of England, 
of France, of Italy, Spain, Belgiam, 
Germany, Austria, Sweden, and Holland, have 
agreed, at the invitation of a committee of three 
artists, to contribute their works for exhibition 
and comparison. When Mr. Millais and Mr. 
Alma-Tadema contribute each several pictures 
to represent England; Gerdme, Baudry, and 
Jules Dupré, to represent France; De Nittis, 
Italy ; Madrazo, Spain; Alfred Stevens, Bel- 
gium ; M. Bogoloboff and M. Pokitonow, Russia; 
Koaus and Menzel, Germany; Charlemont, 
Austria; Wahlberg, Sweden; and Josef Israels, 
Holland,—a selection of these works may fairly 
be said to constitute a display of ability such as 
has not been seen at any other previous period 
of history. Not bat that there have been similar 
gatherings of pictures in former years, such as 
was seen in Hyde Park, in 1851; in Paris, in 
1867 and 1878; and in other great exhibitions. 
Yet, on all these occasions, the masters of 
modern art have been so overwhelmed by the 
work of the less distinguished men, that the 
critical world has been unable fairly to arrive 
at an estimate of the real value of the best and 
the valuelessness of the mass. 

It is not until we see, as we occasionally have 
the rare opportunity of doing, a selection of 
pictures where every canvas or panel is a real 
masterpiece, that we can form a correct jad 
ment of the vast im of the factor 
civilisation that is supplied by art. It is not 
until we have visited again and again exhibi-. 
tions of well-selected pictures that we experience 
the feeling of being really refreshed by art, 
instead of suffering the terrible sensation of 
fatigue that is caused invariably by a visit to 
such shows as we now so often have t 


before us, of pictures 


. large gatherings 
crimioately selected and injadiciously, if not 
htlessly, placed in careless juxtaposition, 
~ A wikh worse, and tho. wesuh, egganently 
very where. 
It is impossible to visit the great exhibitions 
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being exhibited), an exhibition like that at the 
rooms of M. Petit, consistiag of not more than 
eighty or so pictures, a selection of works of art 
chosen without prejadice and representing some 
special phase either of English or perhaps 
foreign art. An exhibition not a rival of the 
Parisian venture, not a business speculation, 
not even the enterprise of a generous worker 
like Sie Coutts-Lindsay,—whose kindness of 
heart causes him occasionally to relax his severe 
standard by admitting works of friends or of 
painters admired by a large section of the public, 
—but the selection of only a few, a very few, 
acknowledged great English painters, themselves 
independent of pecaniary gain, and anxious 
alone to promote a love of true art. Such an 
exhibition as by this means would be broughr 
together would surely do mach to create a cor- 
rect knowledge of what is understood to be 
right, at least by a select few of the leading 
artists. By this means we should perhaps 
arrive at something like a standard by which 
the rising generation, of whom so many are now 
in pursuit of art, might be guided, and not, as 
is the case at present, bewildered by the variety 
of utterly adverse styles of art which are to be 
seen apparently done equal honour to at our 
exhibitions. 

Unless some new direction is taken in the 
arrangement of our modern pictare-shows they 
will indeed become the “ bores” that they are 
too often accused of being; bat classified as we 
hope some day to see them, and exhibitions 
of genre, of landecape and the other branches 
organised, they may again take the place that 
they are in reality intended to hold, as instruc- 
tive schools to the professional and critical sta- 
dent, and pleasing exhibitions to the outside 
public,—not the mere commercial show-places 
into which they have been heedlessly, we are 
inclined to think, allowed to slope. 








THE GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE 
WORLD. 

Tere is something extraordinary in the 
fascination which the largest and most valuable 
specimens of the diamond have exercised over 
mankind. In the preface to the book * in which 
he has examined the history of the most im- 
portant diamonds kaown to the world, Mr. 
Streeter observes that the diamond has been of 
no less influence in the East than the very gods 
whose temples it has adorned. “It has been & 
factor in tragedies innumerable, supplying the 
motives of war and rapine, setting father against 
son, blurring the fair image of virtue, 
life a curse where it had been a blessing, 
adding new terrors to death. There is no 
intrigue however deep, no crime however — 
fal, which you cannot parallel in the history 
famous gems.” And this absolate rage for the 

of one of these shining bits of carbon 
does not seem to have been, in the Hast at least, 
of the nature of that “ auri sacra fames,” that 
accursed hunger for wealth, which has been the 


The Eastern potentates, who were ready to com- 
mit any pong to secure a famous diamond, — 
not appear to have coveted it for the sake a 
money value which it represented, bat for 
mere glory of One 222 
may draw is, perhaps, that the habit of “an 
which would attach sach special value to w 


is after all only as gewgaw, is essentially 
S barberio one and that with advancing — 
the money value of property , 

is merely the measure of the desire to 
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The diamonds of sufficient importance to have 
a place in Mr. Streeter’s pages are between 
seventy and eighty in number, to all of 
which a separate chapter is devoted. these, 
some few much surpass the rest in size and 
value; bat the reputed largest one, the Bra. 
ganza, which, if genuine, would be ; 
according to current usage, at many mi is 
regarded by the author as of worse than doubt- 
fal reputation. The largest of which the repute 
as genuine is tolerably established, is the Matan, 
belonging to the Sultan of Borneo; and even 
ia this case it seems to be doubtful who has seen 
it and who has not, as it is more than su 
that in a majority of cases only a model of it 
has been exhibited to strangers who have ob- 
to see it. 


about others of the reputed great diamonds ; 
the Great Mogul, the history of which goes a 
considerable way back, having altogether dis- 
appeared, while it is supposed by some to be 
identical with the Kobinir. Mr. Streeter, 
however, is convinced that they were separate 
stones, and that the Mogul was probably stolen 
from Delhi, where it was last heard of towards 
the end of the last century, and probably split 
into smaller stones. This, also, Mr. Streeter 
believes to be the case with what was known 
as the “ Tavernier blae diamond,” which was 
purchased from the eminent diamond-merchant 
and expert, Tavernier, by Louis XIV., for 
100,0001., and was stolen from the Garde 
Meuble, whither the Crown regalia had been 
transferred, in 1792, and never seen again in its 
original form, This was a splendid blue diamond, 
of so unique a character that its sale would 
have been difficult to effect without detection ; 
but as in 1839 there appeared in the market a 
blue diamond of similar character but smaller 
size, without avy history, the conclusion that 
they are the same seems probable. Mr. Streeter 
gives a diagram showing the difference in shape 
between the “Hope blue” and the described 
shape of the Tavernier diamond, and how a 
piece might have been split off from it so as to 
alter its character and shape materially. The 
history of the Kohintir, the finest, though not 
largest, of diamonds, and the one with the most 
romantic story, is very fally written; and chis 
and other chapters of the book contain a good 
deal of interesting matter, and the volume is 
usefal also as a body of information ona curious 
subject. 

The author remarks on the fact that none of 
the great diamonds have yet found their way 
to the American Republic. It may be observed 
that Republics generally (anless we call Venice 
a republic, which it was, however, only in 
name) do not develope the taste for costly toys 
of this kind nearly so much as monarchies. Mr. 
Streeter, however, thinks the diamond taste 
will have its day presently among the Americans, 
among whom the wealthy class have already 
developed so great a taste for luxury, and that 
the future of some of the great diamonds will 
be to pass into the hand of American millionaires 
in exchange for money which may be of more 
value to some of the present owners than the 
mere éclat of this or that diamond ; 
and his surmise is not an improbable one. 








PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ALBERT 
HALL. 


As last year, so also this year, a considerable 
number of pictures which would have been hung 
at the Academy bat for want of room, have 
found opportanity for exhibition on the walls of 
the gallery at the Albert Hall. Among them 
are some good works, including several which 
might very well have gained a place in the 
Academy instead of some that are hung there. 
Sir Robert Collier's “Rosenlani” is a fine, 
solidly-painted Swiss landscape, every part of 
which is conscientiously worked out, with no 
tricks of effect. Two sea-pictures, by Mr. H. 
Musgrave, ‘A Davgerous Coast” and “ Mid- 
Channel” (7, 24), are admirable examples of 
sea painting, if we except a little bit of tricki- 
ness in the effect of sunlight on the near water, 
in the last-named of the two; but had these 
been well hung at the Academy they would have 
unquestionably attracted admiration, and we 
hope they will do so in their present posi- 
tion. Among others of the pictures sent 
under these conditions may be mentioned Mr. 
W. Sidney Cooper's “ Evening on the Thames” 


landscape Mr. Steven- 
son’s “ Evening ab got Seine (8) ; Mr, Glen- 
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denning’s “ River scene, Sussex” (9), where the 
sae ok te ——— Ms, Tomson's 
5 . s 
” " (80), of in which 
es wns et si - 


criticised by 


dog 
his race; Mr. ’s “The 


Sonnet” (52), a bit of old Florentine life; and 
Mr. Cuthbert Rigby’s “ Winter” (55), which is 
apparently a portrait, a three-quarter length of 
a lady in winter dress, with a decorative back- 


very pleasing work. 
other works exhibited, which have nct 


been submitted to the judgment of Academicians, 
pposed jis one by Mr. A. B. Donaldson, “ Flight from 

the Danes,” exhibiting 
feeling for tone and colour, and his careful and 
learned study of archwological 
accessories. The picture shows a party of nuns 
and others apparently escaping from a monas- 
tery, with as many of the sacred objects, 
shrines, &c., as they can carry away; their 
chance of escape is certainly small considering 
the proximity of the ship-loads of warriors with 


this painter’s usval 
costume and 


winged helmets. There is a great deal of ex- 


pression in some of the figures, and the pictare 
is probably a tolerably trathfal recalling of a 
kind of incident that was very common in the 
early days of the history of thisisland. There 
are some nice bits of painting of Jess important 
subjects, and it is agreeable to meet again Mr. 
Story’s very clever picture of the interior of the 
old Bath pump-room, which was at the Koyal 


Academy some four or five years ago. There is 


a very clever work by Mr. A. Spriog, “The 


Forester’s Boy” (84). Thereare also some good 


architectural drawings, and among the miscel- 
laneous collection of drawings and designs of 


various kinds is one of the very finest of Mr. 
Seymour Haden’s etchings. 








THOUGHTS ON MANY THINGS. 


BY W. PETTIT GRIFFITH, F $.A. 


** The eternal laws of nature 
Can’t be reversed by buman creature; 
And what ’s immatable in frame 
Will through all ages run the same: 
Truth will be truth, and error error, 
Ia spite of sophistry or terror ; 
And no smooth magic of the tongue, 
Can change the modes of right or wrong.” 
Ozford, 1729, 


Havine before directed attention to the fact, 
that it was universally believed by the ancient 
philosophers that insects were spontaneously gene- 
rated from putrefying substances,—an opinion 
now only maintained by uninformed persons,— 
and that we have no spontaneous creations of 
architecture, the importance of agreeing upon 
a standard of proportion and taste is self- 
evident. There is one grave reason in favour 
of creating a fixed standard for form and taste, 
viz., that the creation of the world was not 
spontaneous; and that the present animals, 
although their ——— Se is emi- 
nently based upon utility, have in proportion 
and doen undergone remarkable changes. The 
earliest remains discovered by the geologist, 
although as far as utility is concerned they were 
good, and auswered the purposes for which they 
were created, still they were of huge and ua- 
comely forms, and of colossal dimensions ; but 
pow are represented by animals of compara- 


matured and more harmonious. 

As perfection is bat of slow growth, it has 
taken many thousand years to produce the per- 
fected man, the animals, and the flowers. Such 
is the unity of nature, that it is difficult to 
determine where animal life begins and plant 
life leaves off. Also, to discern where reason 
commences and instinct ends; the human mind, 
which is instinct perfected, being the most 
marvellous. 

There is no doubt that man, as well as other 
animals, was originally of an uncouth and 
colossal form, and in likeness resembled a 
gorilla more then the perfected man. Hence the 
uselessness of the geologist endeavouring to dis- 
cover in the primitive rocks the skeleton or the 
petrified remains of the perfected race of man. 
The most polished nations that ever existed 
were originally barbarians, notwithstanding the 
fictions of Homer and Virgil. 

The art kingdom has been, and is, passing 
through a similar evolution to that which 
Nature has been, and is still, undergoing ; and 
from a simple beginning most beantifal and 
endless forms and colours have been and are 


being evolved. Such an operation, always in| 


tively inferior size and strength, although | Pres? 





progress in the past and the present, is destined 
to continue indefinitely. 


apply a mean to art-objects is absurd; build- 
ings and their component parts are separately 
created. 

Science by deduction demonstrates Nature’s 
principles and indisputable laws. The study of 
science 

Is but to bold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores 
uaroll’d,” —Byron, 
Art perfects nature, “art being nature better 
understood.” The knowledge of external nature 
was originally derived from observation ; obser- 
vation being the mother of natural philosophy. 
Bacon maintained that no philosophical truth or 
general principle could be obtained by any other 
method than by the indaction of facts, or was 
entitled to acceptance, except in so far as it was 
supported by that testimony. The fundamental 
tenet, in short, of philosophy is announced in 
the opening sentence of the Novwm Organon,— 
“ Man, the servant and interpreter of Nature, 
understands and reduces to practice just sc 
much as he has actually experienced of Nature's 
laws ; more he cap neither know nor achieve.” 
The imitative arts have been considered in two 
points of view,—(1), imitations of such objects 
as are actually before the eye; (2), representa- 
tions of those images which are formed by the 
fancy. The first is the mechanic or executive 


part of the art; the second, the ideal or 


inventive. Tully has justly distinguished those 
parts, when he observes that the Japiter of 
Phidias was not drawn from uny pattera ia 
nature, bat from that idea of unexampled 
beauty which the artist had formed in his mind. 
Thea perfection of the art consists in the union 
of these two parts; it is, in fact, nature 
methodised and made perfect. 

The creation of a Government Department of 
the Fine Arts to classify and preserve historical 
monuments is feasible and practicable; but 
without a standard of taste, defining the good 
from the bad, the beautiful from ugliness, no 
Minister of Arts could exercise any authority. 
There is, however, one controiling inflaence (as 
set forth in the Builder, vol. xxxviii., p. 801), 
viz., to educate the people. The haman miud 
can be taught, bat cannot be enchained; we 
must,— 

“ Wait for the dawning of a brighter day, 

And — chain the moment when you may, 
Nature imprints upon whate’er we see 
That has a heart and life in it, Be free !"’— Cowper. 

Nature is more constant than fashion, and 
good painters never care for drawing people in 
the fashion, well knowing that the prevailing 
costume, although it may impart a grace to their 
nt portraitures, will make a very odd figure 
in the eyes of posterity; hence the inducement 
for representing an illustrious person in a Roman 
babit, or in some other dress that never 
varies,— 

* Veil’d in a simple robe, their best attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dress ; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorn’d adorn’d the most.” 
Thomson, 

The beantifual Mediwval architecture is not to 
be repudiated because religion loaded it with 
ignorant superstitions, neither known to reason 
nor recognised by the early Christians. The 
past can be improved upon without being anni. 
hilated,— 


** Can man do more than with nice skiil, 
With firm and conscientious will, 
Practise the art transmitted from the past ?” 
Goethe, 


Valuable as the British Museum is, 
receptacle and storehouse for all intell 
and the fine-art products of the world, 


eat 


as an educational medium. The regulation, as 

far as regards the reading-room, that “no 

person under twenty-one years of age shall be 

admissible, except under s special order of the 

teustees,” should be modified, as it may be 
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fairly allowed that the education of most young 
men is completed at the age of tweaty-one 
years. Another abuse is, that persons under 
that age may be admitted by a special order 
from the trastees. If the British Maseum be a 
national institation, which it is, the laws ought 
t> extend to all persons, without private privi- 
leges. Eighteen years should be substituted 
for twenty-one years for admission to the read. 
ing-room, and special orders dispensed with. 
The art of man, if not tutored by science ac- 
cording to the infallible rule of trath, is apt to 
ran into excess and impropriety; and while it 
affects to be too fine and too powerfal, becomes 
ridiculous. It is asserted that Qaeen Elizabeth 
took care by her injunctions that affectation, 
which spoils all other things, should not be per- 
mitted to spoil ecclesiastical music; and it has 
been observed that the music from the Reforma- 
tion to the Restoration was more plain and 
solemn in its style than that which succeeded. 

Nature teaches us to combine atility with 
ornament,—that which is beneficial as well as 
entertaining,—so as to mingle, in the constitu- 
tion of things, what is pleasing to our imagina- 
tion with what is serviceable to our interests. 
In all art-prodacts a perpetual similarity of 
objects creates a cold disgust, as Shakespeare 
says,— 

“ Sweets growa common lose their dear delight.” 

Scientific analyste, guided by Nature and 
reason, can alone eliminate lasting trath. The 
trae mark and proof of the certainty of any 
fact is the uniform agreement of all those who 
have written thereupon. In short, if we pursue 
reason and leave imagination, we shall then em- 
body our thoughts and fix our opinions upon 
solid principles, as— 

** Rach rising art by just gradation moves, 
Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves.” 
Collins, 

We have been greatly indebted to manuscripts 
and medals for historical knowledge, more 
so than to some of the clergy, who in pasi 
times caused the destraction of many interest- 
ing monuments. In a copy of Willis’s “ History 
of the Cathedrals of Lincoln, Ely, &c.,” sold 
among Dr. Stukeley’s books, 1765, was this note, 
quoted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1802 :— 
“In the beginning of 1753 the wicked chanter 
Dr. Trimnell, of his own authority, pulled down 
the eleven fine images of kings over the west 
door of Lincoln Cathedral to put up a foolish in- 
scription of the names of the subscribers to the 
new iron rails.” 

The same was said of a dean of Lichfield, that, 
being whimsical or deranged, he fancied the 
kings who in two rows graced the west front of 
that cathedral would some time or other tumble 
on his head as he went in and out, and employed 
a chimney-sweeper’s boy, at great hazard, to pull 
them down. 

In 1804, intellectaal inquiries calculated to 
shed a light upon and confirm history were 
often denounced. In “Raral Philosophy, or 
Reflections of Knowledge,” the author says :— 
‘We sometimes meet with men, under the title 
of antiquarians, who rate things more by the 
character of age with which they are impressed, 
than by their real value; and who place their 
chief delight ia the collection of old manuscripts 
or old medals, or other fragments of old time, 
which have nothing to recommend them but 
their rast and rarity.” 

A morbid taste may be acquired for ancient 
relics, neither useful nor ornamental, and to 
which, nodoubt, Johnson alluded when he said, 
as recorded by Boswell, that “a mere anti- 
quarian is a rugged being.” 

Archwology is of great assistance and im- 


' portance to the architect: consequently to raise 


a smile at ite expense, especially from studen 

is indefensible. The late —2 Sydney 
Smirke, in his lectures at the Royal Academy, 
however, could not resist the temptation, when 
he said, “ Utterly discard from your minds the 
bigotry of a mere antiquarian”; “but, above 
all, let us not be content to rattle the dry bones 
of antiquity, and fancy that it is music.” 

In the “ Surrey Archwological Society's Col- 
lections,” vol. v., credit ig given to the Rector of 
Chaldon Charch, Sarrey, for preserving a large 
painting. It is stated that, “ instead of leaving, 
as is too commonly the case, everything to the 
architect and his clerk of the works, he kept a 
watchfal eye upon the ings, and catching 
—* wed ged colour peeping oat beveath the 
whitewash, warned th i i 
the latter, and thus vated ha eet 


The —— of archeology ein this 





The laudable endeavours to expand the intel- 
lect of the Welsh people are even now frastrated 
by Puritanical attempts to ignore history and 
science. Huxley, Darwio, and Tyndall are 
looked upon with pious horror. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find that, except in a few 
cases, science is not cultivated in Wales. The 
little demand for the arts of sculpture and 
painting is easily accounted for; such works 
bear a suspicious resemblance to the graving of 
images, and making the likeness of things which 
are in heaven above, in the earth beneath, or in 
the water under the earth. The superstitions of 


the ancient Britons, and their ignorance, have | i 


not yet been eradicated; although the habit of 
borrowing money of the people with a promise 
to pay in the next world, is not now credited. 

It has been asserted that the “ Druidical 
temples in Britain, while they bear the most 
indubitable marks of patriarchal antiquity, are 
so stupendous that a single stone appears a ruin ; 
the desiga is so grand and magnificent, that the 
projectors must have been of the first-rate class 
of architects.” The absurdity of the above is 
self-evident. The so-called Druidical temples, 
so long as they exist, afford specimens of the 
works of untutored savages or barbarians. The 
custom of carrying about, three weeks after 
Christmas, a small chest in imitation of Nosh’s 
ark, inhabited by a live wren, to remind the 
present generation that they are descended from 
Noah, is equally barbarons, although admirably 
commemorative of Noah’s intemperance (see 
Genesis ix. 21), which example the inhabitants 
of Wales have studiously followcd. 

The religion of the ancient Britons has been 
the cause of the degradation of Wales. It may 
be easily supposed that the manners of the 
people took a tincture from the discipline of 
their teachers. True education isa development 
of faculties according to individual capacity and 
character. Amongst working people, the want 
of better means of recreation, and especially on 
Sandays, is an obvious disadvantage. How 
often a young woman with a taste for art, 
for books, or for music, marries a man who has 
no taste for anything bat the public-house after 
his work is done. We have at last, however, 
prospects of a new era, education now being in 
the hands of the laity. The clergy, as a body, 
have always dreaded the march of knowledge, 
and viewed the progress of the human under. 
standing with a jaundiced eye. 


Thanks to the Legislatare, we are provided | age 


with a Bailding Act, and, indifferent as it may 
be, it prevents many irregularities which the 
building world would undoubtedly perpetrate ; 
and if a stringent Act of Parliament could be 
framed, regulating the building of new churches, 
and the restorations and alterations of our 
cathedrals and churches, it would be advan. 
tageous. It is trae that raral deans have the 
power of inspecting churches within their own 
deanery, and of ascertaining necessary repairs, 
and recommending the same to the church- 
wardens; but rural deans have seldom that 
practical knowledge of ecclesiastical architecture 
which is requisite, and, moreover, they are 
greatly influenced by the clergy, who, generally 
speaking, have no practical, and very little 
other, knowledge of architecture, and often 
permit their sons, in combination ‘with the 
country mason, to effect spoliations. Numerous 
instances could be na of so-called restora- 
tions displaying ignorance and appearing ridicu.- 
lous to an edacated eye. Where the ornamenta- 
tion and mouldings have been defaced and 
mutilated, either by neglect or time, the proper 


method to restore is to seek examples of orna-| i 
ment and mouldings existing in buildings of | i 


the period analogous to the edifice to be restored, 
and this can only be done by an educated 
architect. 


To remedy these evils an Act of Parliament | pressed 


enacting that raral deans shall require the dio- 
cesan church architects, or educated practical 
architects, to make surveys, and advise accord- 
ingly, should be provided; and further, that no 
clergyman or other person shall alter or add to 
any ecclesiastical edifice without the supervision 
of an experienced architect on behalf of the 
* * We 8 — ag oe to the 
clergy for raising 8 ing new 
charches, and eff restorations —— ones, 
and there is no doubt, upon reflection, 
—* would —** to the realisation of 
is suggestion. No church, ought to be 
built without a li —— in all cases 
science demands In many village churches, 
instead of putting the conventional cock on the 
spire, well known to the church architect, a 


large, fat, spurred, and gilt domestic fow! is 
mounted, conveying to the mind an adjacent 


farmyard. 
The highest aim of science is mere truth, 


\which shines always the brighter for being 


opposed. Science and art show that in nature 
beauty and atility are combined in such anity 
as proves their source in one supreme mind,— 

shortest 


chasm never to be filled. 

Disraeli, in allading to the pleasures derivable 
from the cultivation of the arts, sciences, and 
literature, says that time will not abate the 
growing passion; for old men will cherish an 
affection and feel a youthfal enthusiasm in those 
pursuits, when all others have ceased to interest. 
Socrates learned to play on musical instruments 
in his old age; Cato, at eighty, thought proper 
to learn Greek ; and Platarch, almost as late in 
his life, Latin. Theophrastus began his work on 
the “ Characters of Men” at ninety. Colbert, 
the famous Freneh minister, at sixty, returned 
to his Latin and law studies. Ludovico Monal- 
desco, at one hundred and fifteen, wrote the 
memories of his times. Michelangelo preserved 
his creative genius in extreme old age; and 
there are many other instances. Dr. Johnson, 
when in his seventieth year, said it is from want 
of use, if a man’s mind grows torpid in his old 
ara, 

iJeneca says, “ whatever be the amusements 
you choose, retarn not slowly from those of the 
body to the mind; exercise the latter night and 
day. The mind is nourished at a cheap rate ; 
neither cold nor heat, nor age itself, can interrupt 
this exercise; give therefore all your cares to a 
possession which ameliorates even ia its old 
Books have been considered as the nourish- 
ment of the ee a 1s, the 


imagery, he designs very rapid! otherwise he 
will have to tarn over half « library to make 
one 

have ex- 


as has been observed, certain insects per- 
form the office of undertaker; attracted by the 
smell of the 
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Nature, again, in a sanitary point of view, 
converts putrif vegetable matter into 
manure. Dar says the millions of leaves 
and other vegetable matter dragged 
underneath the soil, whether passed through their 
bodies or not, form a splendid natural manure. 
This is interesting so far as the is con- 
cerned, and proves that nature abhors putrefac- 
tion, dirt, and all impurities which 
animal life; but in crowded cities, man, tutored 
by science, alone can introduce light, air, clean- 
liness, and consequently health, without which 
mind and body cannot possess a perfect deve- 
lopment. 

An excellent lesson may be derived, in a 
sanitary point of view, from even the life of an 
insect. If silkworms be kept in a close room, 
without ventilation, they will neither thrive nor 
spin. Hence nature, science, and art must be 
combined. 

If, therefore, insect life cannot be sustained 
without ventilation, it cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected that the health and lives of human beings 
can be otherwise than sacrificed without pure 
air, pure water, efficient drainage, and ventila- 
tion. It has been arged that overcrowded 
érawing-rooms become, for thetime, as malarious 
as some of the worst abodes of the , and 
our public buildings, such as concert- 
theatres, are abominably ill-ventilated, and, 
moreover, draughty. 

Learning which tends to usefulness must not 
be undervalued; and, although the old philo- 
sophers were held in great esteem, and human 
knowledge was considered incapable of reaching 
higher than Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, and 
Aristotle, still Socrates was the wisest of them 
all, because he reduced philosophy to the sim- 
plicity of common life, the most useful of all 
studies; whereas the speculations of the rest, 
however ingeniously imagined or agreeably 
expressed, are little better in reality than mere 
romances. Goethe, in “ Faust,’ was also of 
this opinion,— 

** I’ve now, alas! Philosophy, 
ro ee 
With erdsot labour studied through, 
And here I stand, with all my lore, 
Poor fool, no wiser than before,”’ 

The contrast between Johnson and Shakspeare, 
although well known, is very remarkable, and 
imparts a lesson in the great progress of civili- 
sation. Johnson was a classical scholar at a 
time when knowledge was limited to the few. 
Milton and Byron’s writings were also infia- 
enced by the classic school, and were by no 
means improved by it. Shakspeare,on the con- 
trary, was Nature’s scholar, and imbibed his 
knowledge almost solely from her works, con- 
sequently was free from the artificial, unscien- 
tific, and untrathful influences, dictated by the 
gross superstitions ignorance of former times. 
Johnson's taste was more sensual than artistic ; 
Boswell, on several occasions, argued this matter 
with him, and his notes taken in France exhibit 
an ignorance of architectare when he says, “the 
cathedral of Noyon is very beautifal, the pillars 
alternately Gothic and Corinthian.” 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of orna- 
mental architecture, such as magnificent colamns 
supporting a portico, or expensive pilasters sup- 
porting merely their own capitals, because it 
consumes labour disproportionate to its utility. 
His remark that a building is not at all more 
convenient for being decorated with superfluous 
carved work is more correct. At home and 
abroad, in ancient and modern times, it can 
always be said,— 

* Distinguish'd men of every school and age, 
In on gre all the mind =o 

Finally, the true golden age is this in which 
we live, that an Eden may be created here by 
our own efforts, and that the higher life is not 
idleness, falsely called independence, which is 
worshipped by most, but a life of productive in- 
dustry, wherein plain living can be combined 
with high thinking; then it will be seen that 
art, science, and literature, on the rugged 
journey of life, scatter flowers and overshadow 
the path of the weary, and 
with their streams, and that flourish only 
in their greatest beauty and i 
soil of complete mental and political freedom, 
realising— 
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FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Ir is scarcely, after an absence of a year, 
that the visitor to Paris can expect to find 
much change, even in a capital which, within a 
generation, has seen itself transformed in a 
fashion which, except in the New World, can 
hardly be said to have an equal. Whatever 
may ee ———— = —* Second 
E and the ly years t 
—** within the last twelve —— 
have been no radical changes in the map of the 
French capital,—no new thoroughfare opened, 
such'as the Avenue de l’Opéra and the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, or the Boulevard Henri Quatre 
of a few years since. But there are numerous 
great works in progress; the building activity 
has in no measure relaxed; wagon after wagon 
laden with huge blocks of half-dressed stone, 
ton after ton of cement, pass daily through the 
gates of the city, and pay the heavy town dues; 
forests of scaffolding rise in every quarter, and 
dust and mortar covered jovial masons crowd at 
meal-times the innumerable cabarets in every 
direction. The modern exigencies arising from 
the universal admission of the truth of the 
proverb, that “Time is money,” have overcome 
even the difficulties which formerly the seasons 


and | placed in the way of the builder, and protection 


against the elements once ensured by glass 
casings, work progresses as rapidly in the winter 
asin the summer. Palaces of stone, designed 
to last practically for eternity,—products of a 
system of tenure that wots not of short leases, 
—are rising in every neighbourhood, to accom. 
modate a population which is yearly becoming 
more able to house itself comfortably, while the 
great public works keep pace with the activity 
of private enterprise and of the companies which 
of late have taken upon themeelves to invest 
their capital in the building of what are under- 
stood in Paris as maisons de rapport, or, as we 
should say, “ flats,” which, from all accounts, 
our New York cousins have now commenced to 
build in large numbers, and more recently upon 
co-operative principles. 

Foremost among the public works the Hétel 
de Ville is rapidly approaching completion ; 
and, since last we saw it, the building has been 
almost entirely freed from its scaffolding, and 
the general design can now be fairly jadged. 
If from certain points of view the chimney- 
stacks are too prominent, the effect, as a 
whole, is imposing, and, seen from the Pont 
Neuf, the new Hétel de Ville, though only a 
mere reminiscence of the original sixteenth- 
century work of the Italian Dominico Boooador, 
certainly forms, with its white stone pavilions 
and steep roofs, one of the architectural features 
of Paris. At the present moment the central 
motif of the clock,—a grandiose design to be 
surrounded, as in the old Hétel de Ville, with 
allegorical figures,—is alone awaiting comple- 
tion, and within a short time will, from all 
appearances, be uncovered. Bat the building, 
thus far advanced exteriorly, and a large num. 
ber of the generously-distributed statues in their 
niches, there remains almost the whole interior 
to complete, and two years, at least, it is reck- 
oned will elapse before there be any hope of the 
Paris municipality occupying their new quarters. 
Rumours have gone forth that, on the celebra- 
tion this year of the great national fete of the 
14th of July, a municipal banquet would be 
given within the building; but those who have 
seen the condition of the interior of the Hétel de 
Ville can hardly believe this will be the case. The 
flooring is not even laid down, nor the painting 
commenced; and on the first story only the 
heavy work is completed. We learn that there 
are about 500 workmen employed at present, 
over 100 rough-casters, as many carpenters and 
oiners, and a large number of stone carvers. 

is being farther assisted by the use in 
the underground work of the electric light. But 
no energy will enable the Parisians to open their 
Hétel de Ville before 1884. It is no small matter 
the re-building of so important an edifice, and 
the nine years that have elapsed since the works 
were commenced cannot be said to have been 
ill-employed. 

Certainly there is not the same activity 
observed in the erection of the Hétel de Ville, 
as is noticeable in the new There, 
since our last visit, the works have progressed 
to an extent, considering the size of the building, 
that is truly astonishing; steam windlasses are 
whirring in direction blocks 


every raising huge 
of stone into their definite places, and now that 
thesturdy foundations are completely terminated, 





rapidly, and the 


the upper stories are rising 





of the general distribution i 

will certainly do modern Paris the utmost honour. 
It is not only the Post-office itself which is rising 
from the earth, but the whole neighbourhood, and 
several blocks of stone-built five and six story 
houses of modern type have replaced 
within a few months the broken-down antiquated 
gloomy hotelsand houses which haveoccnu- 
pied the district since the days, not so long since, 
when fashion deserted the Place des Victoires. 


have 
ly one 
of the features of modern Paris, while its neigh- 
bour on the Bonlevard, the huge central office 
of the Crédit Lyonnais, not content with its 
already grandiose premises, is enlarging these 
by important additions at present buried be- 
neath a network of bewildering scaffolding. 
The well-known “ Magazins du Printemps” (in 
the Boulevard Haussmann), which, it will be 
remembered, were burnt down about a year 
since, are progressing steadily towards comple- 
tion, the use of the electric light allowing of the 
employment of double shifts of workmen. It is 
a characteristic sight to see in the darkness 
the effect of the brilliant light shining through 
the maze of scaffold. poles, rafters, and un- 
finished doors and windows, and the shadows of 
the workmen flitting about like so many elves. 

In the Boulevard Saint Germain the new 
Ecole de Médecine,—which occupies @ site 
crowded with historic memories: in one of the 
houses demolished Marat was assassinated by 
Charlotte Corday,— is steadily progressing 
towards completion; the rising generation of 
medical students are indeed to be envied the 
new home that before long they will occupy, 
with its well-arranged lecture-rooms, museum, 
and other requisites to study. Though there 
has been a talk of enlarging the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, no steps have as yet been taken 
in this direction, nor has anything farther been 
done to isolate, as has been urged, the Biblio- 
théque Nationale. Near Notre Dame the quay 
which replaces the site of the historic Hétel 
Dieu,—of which, at the time of its demolition, 
we spoke at some length,—is slowly being com- 
pleted; in the Rue Rivoli, by the side of the 
Hôtol Continental, the last gap in the long line of 
arcades stretching from the Rue du Louvre to 
the Place de la Concorde has at length been 
filled up, the site of the ruins of the Foreign 
Oe, burnt during the Commune, being built 
over. 

At the “ West End,” the district lying between 
the Champs Elysées and the Trocadéro is 
gradually filling up with huge private palaces 
and tall stone-built five and six story “ flats,” 
many of them erected by the insurance com- 
panies as excellent investments for their capital. 
The simpler style of architecture which is now 
in vogue makes these buildings exceedingly 
attractive features; throughout the architects 
have adhered to the general type with which all 
who know Paris are familiar. Witha skill which 
merits praise, a diversity is insured,—even in 
the levels of the balconies, and certainly in the 
design of the portes-cochéres with which every 
important house in Paris is provided,—that 
renders what might seem monotonous, agreeably 
varied. While the same type is retained in a 
long line, there is none of that sameness with 
which at home it is impossible not to find fault, 
when a new street or road has to be laid 


provided, it is difficult to speak too highly. The 
economy of room, the artfal planning, the study 
of the conveniences which we now demand from 
the architect, and which, till within a generation 
ago in Paris were so lamentably neglected, merit, 
we have no hesitation in saying, the closest atten- 
tion from the ional student. As is the case 
in the United States, each year marks a farther 
improvement, not only in an artistic and decora- 


of the requirements of modern e and 
that proper thrift which, combined the 
due regard to Juxury, is so marked a feature of 
French existence. The houses that are being 
built now in Paris are not such as the coming 
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eration will find “stuffy,” “ too small,” * old. 
fashioned,” and so on, criticiems which with us 
are commonly passed on the creations of the 
last twenty-five years; they are houses intended 
to last practically for all time; built of solid 
stone and iron throughout, with foundations 
that resemble Roman work, on the traditions of 
which, by the way, they are bailt by the stardy 
Southern workmen. Commercially, also, these 
investments prove successfal, and household 
property, so far from being & drag in the market, 
is at a premium. By the judicious division into 
“ flats,” not only is every inch of space utilised, 
—the amount of rent for unoccupied room in 
England it would be ourious to calcalate,—bat 
all pockets are accommodated, from the prince 
who occupies the first floor, above the thrifty 
concierge on the rez-de-chaussée,—whose charge 
it is to open the door at night and keep, not 
only his or her own neat loge bright and clean, 
bat the porte-cochére and the yard, with its pretty 
green plants and bricht brass water-cock,— 
through the intermediate ¢tages to the fifth or 
cinquiéme, with its healthy baloony, where the 
large family of the modest lodger can enjoy the 
air and view as a compensation for the sensible 
distance from earth. Bat all own in common, 
from the prince to the fifth-floor employé, bank 
clerk, or civil servant, the porte-cochére, through 
which rolls from the compact stables and coach. 
house in the yard at the back, the carriage of 
the “ first-floor,”—and for all alike the entrances 
are kept clean, the lamps bright, the oak stair- 
case well waxed; each in his respective and 
well-proportioned degree making up the very 
comfortable rental which Monsieur le propriétaire, 
throngh his agent, the concierge, receives 
quarterly from his tenanta. 








ART IN COSTUME.* 


Costume may be regarded philosophically 
from two points of view,—that of Health, and 
that of Art. With the former of these I do 
not propose to deal, except incidentally: our 
province is Art. The laudable attention now 
paid to sanitation might incline one to believe, 
perhaps, that the branch of the subject which 
we are about to consider is of inferior import- 
ance to the other; bat however that may be, 
there is no doubt that it has the priority in 
point of ages, for costume was introduced not 
from a care for health, but from a desire for 
ornament. The tales about savages who appear, 
shortly after the arrival of the white man, 
arrayed in all the simplicity of a top-hat and 
collar, have a foundation in fact, though many 
rashly suppose that they are only concocted by 
a feeble humorist. And it is only 
to remind you that, in our own land, where we 
now find clothing indispensable to health, there 
lived, within the most recent times, geologically 
speaking, and under the same climatic condi- 
tions, a race of men who wore no clothing, but 
neverthciess gratified their love of ornament by 
@ system of tattooing,—it is only necessary to 
bear “Ge? in pa to realise that, with the 
savage, love of ornament is a stro ion 
than anxiety for health. ee 

That aspect of Costume, therefore, which 
relates to ap is not without claims 
upon the attention of the greatest Philistine, 

and certainly ought to receive full considera- 
tion from us whose chief title to distinction 
from the rest of the building trade is that we 
cultivate the Beautifal and are inspired more or 
less with the spirit of Art. 

I could quite sympathise with a plain matter- 

of.fact man who should come to me and say, 
‘Don’t trouble us about appearances; we are 
quite indifferent as to how we look, so long as 
we have clothes that will keep us comfortable 
and preserve our health”; and to such a person 
I should be inclined to reply, with words of 
assurance, “My good Philistine, you are not 
wholly devoid of sense; for, whatever may have 
been the original motive of clothes, their chief 
fanction now is to fulfil the bebests of comfort 
and decency; and the object of a treatise on 
‘Art in Costume’ is to show how comfort and 
decency may be combined with beauty.” The 
sensible Philistine would then very naturally 
reply, “Comfort we know, and Deouncy we 
know ; bot what is Beauty ? and what,— 
especially what,—is Art?” 

What is Art? Art is much more closely 
allied to common-sense than is generally sup- 
posed, even by architects, There are many 
plain people who are quite overawed at the 
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sound of the word. “ What do we know about 
art?” say they. “No, let art be to them that 
understand it.” There are not a few, on the other 
hand, especially in these days of “intensity, 
who believe that they do know ail about art, 
and exhibit their familiarity in such wonderfal 
ways as to imperil the reputation of their goddess. 
If all these worthy people would bear in mind 
how nearly related is art to common-sense, they 
would cease to treat her with such hopeless 
respect on the one hand, and such impertinent 
familiarity on the other. For the purpose of 
this paper, Art may be briefly described as 
‘‘Common-sense made beantifal.” 

To define what Beaaty is, is mach more diffi- 
calt. There is vo such thing as absolute 
beanty. Beautifal isa relative term. What is 
beautiful under some conditions ceases to be so 
when the conditions are changed. What is 
beantifal to one person is ugly to another. 
Neverthelese, within certain limits we find taat 
a majority of tastes end that a broad 
standard of beauty has been established just as 
a broad standard of honour or of murals has 
been. One of the essentials of beauty is fitness, 
and on this, at any rate, we are competent to 
form a judgment. In matters of dress, as well 
as many others, fitness is a sare resting-place. 
Is everything suitable? Does everything falfil 
ite purpose? If so, the rest may well be left to 
the taste of the individual. If not, true beauty 
is incompatible with failare in these essential 
elements. 

The two main principles, then, upon which all 
costume ought to be founded are,—(1) Comfort, 
(2) Beanty. I place comfort before beauty, 
inasmuch as, paraphrasing the lines of a living 
poet, — 

** Beauty is a steep that few can climb, 
But comfort is » path that all may tread.” 

Every one knows when he is comfortable, but 
every one does not know when he is beautifal. 
If beauty and comfort clash, it is beauty that 
must give way; but there is generally a means 
of attaining both, and the art of costume is to 
do 80. 

The object of this paper, I may say at once, 
is not to insist upon ideals, but to examine and 
criticise our present style of dress, and to 
suggest certain alterations which might easily 
be made; some of these lie in any one’s power 
to carry out, while others would almost neces- 
sarily have to await a farther ripening of 
opinion, ioasmuch as good taste forbids our 
making ourselves wilfully conspicuous. It will 
be necessary to illustrate a number of pointe by 
referring to the great store-house of History ; 
bat, except by way of illustration, it is not my 
intention to weary you with historical details. 

Ose of the fandamental rules of architectural 
art is that the exterior treatment shall indicate 
the interior arrangement, and an ideal costame 
would follow the same lines. If, therefore, 
[ were insisting upon an ideal costume I 
should have to call your attention at the 
outset to this, that whereas male costume 
admits the fact that human beings have two 
legs, female costume conceals it; and I should 
then have to urge upon your acceptance what 
an American society designates as a ‘‘ garmenture 
of a dual form” instead of the prevailing 
skirt. That such a garment could be defended 
on historical grounds, as well as on those of con- 
venience, comfort, and beauty, avails nothing 
against prejudice. The one sufficient answer to 
the advocates of this dual form is that women 
find they can do their work better in skirts. 
That being so, nothing remains but to see how 
we may improve the existing dress and leave 
these ideals to take care of themselves. For it 
must be remembered that costume is not a 
matter of conscience, but convenience; and 
however deeply we are convinced that some 
other arrangement than the present would benefit 
mankind and womankiod, we need not make 
martyrs of ourselves, but may without sin bow 
down (undoubtedly under protest) with the rest 
of the world to the arch-fiend, Conventionality. 

I have called Conventionality an arch-fiend, 
but I would not maintain that he is so always. 
Sometimes he is of great assistance to us, and 
he is certainly inevitable. It is only when he is 
blindly worsbipped that he assumes his devilish 
guise. He is a good servant, bat a bad master ; 
- = only in —— either. In all relations 

ife, whether daily, itical, or religious, a 
blind worship pe fs see stifles 
and Thought is the breath of the world. If, 
therefore, in matters of costume we enter into 





his temple, let us be careful to near the 
door lest the incense numb our ran ty 
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Let us now turn our attention to the costume 
of the present day, and see how far it is founded 
on right principles. Comfort and beauty have 
been laid two main objects for 
How far do we 
attain to either of them? In male costume I 
believe there has never been a time in which, 
on the whole, comfort and convenience have been 
so cared for, and there never has been a time in 
which beauty has been #0 conspicnously absent, 


perience 
I have had in wearing petticosts (in con- 
drama in my youth) | cannot 
recommend them for comfort; but then I was 
not brought up to them. In the matter of 
beanty, ladies have undoubtedly the beet of it,— 
I mean in costume,—and there is no reason why 
in the present day they | 
care, be as suitably and gracefully dressed as at 
any period of the world’s history, When we 
look back a few years and remember the chignon, 
or a few more, and recollect the crinoline, it is 
really astonishing what strides we have taken 
in the right direction. What we have to do is 
to realise in what this improvement consist, 
and to take care that we plant ourselves so 
firmly on the solid ground of Art, that the next 
turn in the wheel of Fashion shall not whisk all 
eur improvements away. Not that we need 
blindly condemn fashion, and be always “ out 
of it”; but nothing can be feebler than blindly to 
follow it in defiance of the dictates of common- 
sense and beauty. 

Before bringing our standards of fitness to 
bear more in detail upon modern dress, it will 
be necessary to define a little more accurately 
what we understand by comfort, and to indicate 
in what particular directions we must seek 
beanty. By comfort, then, we mean that dress 
mast be useful in all its parts, with no needless 
and meaningless excrescences; it must allow 
free play to all the limbs, and to all movements 
of the body; no part must, by dangling about 
or otherwise, interfere with the work of the 
wearer; it mast be easy to put off or on, must 
be adapted to the weather, must be in harmony 
with all modern requirements, and must be 
economical. In the search for beauty we must 
bear in mind that it may consist both in form 
and colour; the colour will natarally depend 
upon the taste of the wearer, and cannot be 
rigorously defined : the form,—and in this we 
shall find the costame of the present day de- 
fective,—the form should be strictly founded 
upon the figure; that is to say, all the leading 
lines should have their origin from some 
exigency of the figure, and not be obviously 
mannafactared. They need not follow the lines 
of the figore, but they ought to harmonise with 
them. There is nothing more beautiful than 
the nataral human figure, and therefore to spoil 
it by tight-lacing, or by high heels or artificial 
humps, as was the fashion in the days of the 
departed “ bustle,” or by any kind of stuffiog, 
padding, or meaniogless excrescence, is contrary 
both to common-senseand art. Another element 
of beauty, which is too frequently overlooked, 
is simplicity. Finally, we must always remem- 
ber that construction may be ornamented, but 
ornament should never be constructed. This 
constructing of ornament, this piliog-up of 
decoration for its own sake, in defiance of com- 
fort, has been a very wide-spread evil. Its 
wildest extravagances have, perhaps, been 
lavished on the hair, and reached their limit 
some 150 years ago, when ocoiffares were 8 
elaborately constructed that they were pre- 
served untouched for three weeks; the foolish 
martyrs to fashion sleeping meanwhile as best 
they could. 

Having thus obtained a idea of what 
we ought to strive after, and what to avoid, let 
us examine some examples. The first to which 
I will draw your attention is from a Greek vase, 
and is given in “Hope's Costume of the 
Ancients,” plate 120. It represents Electra iu 
mourning for Orestes. Here we see some of the 
essential principles carried out. The under- 
garment fite close to the figure, while the outer 
garment derives its folds from the exigencies of 
ite position on the figare. The nea. two examples 
are fourteenth-century costumes, and show how 
it is possible to obtain a beaatifal dress — 
having recourse to flounces and loopings an 
absurd fringes. — by no means faultles, 
—— the head, bat the dreases havo 
the 


of fitting the figure and depending 
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up2a nataral causes for their folds. My next 
example is a specimen of what should be avoided. 
The whole dress looks like a travesty of costame. 
The figure is spoilt by its thia waist, is diguised 
by the fantastic and banchy which has 
scarcely a natural fold about it. The hat is 
absurdly large and overloaded with ornament ; 
the shoes are ridicalously small and high-heeled. 
Throughout the dress there is no rep2se, every- 
thing is bizarre and inartistic, which is not a 
matter for wonder when we know that the date is 
1782. The next is an example of male costume 
at the close of last century, when we see the 
first step towards modern trousers. The next 
three are recent examples from the pages of 
Punch. The man’s costume in one of these is 
hideoas, but the others are quite bearable, and 
one of them is actually graceful. Their beauty 
spriogs from the fact that the general outlines 
of the dresses follow the figure, there is no 
attempt at distortion, no desire to make the 
wearers look like either a wine-glass upside 
down, or a camel; the human figure is con- 
sidered good enough for the purpsse. That isa 
very important point, and if we can only realise 
the eternal fitness of it, we shall never be 
troubled again with crinolines, “Grecian bends,” 
and similar abominations. 

The treatment of the hair ia one of these 
pictares from Punch ig excellent. It is simple, 
nataral, and gracefal. The fringe is a matter 
of taste, as also is the exact finish at the back ; 
bat the excellence lies in the way in which the 
shape of the head is shown, and in the absence 
of constructed decoration, padding, chignon, 
and other nasty excrescences. The collar or 
frill is pleasant, too; and it is worth noting, 
en passant, that a good deal may be expressed 
by the “lie” of a collar, from the soft, 
coquettish frill, to the stern, spreading, white 
collar, saitable only for some of those severe 
pastimes which pass for business with the fair 
sex. The details of the dresses are less happy. 
Asa rale, you will find the upper part treated 
well, the bodice fitted to the figure, and the 
sleeves sensible; but in the skirt we meet the 
chief defects which can be charged against 
modern female costame. All this looping-up 
and tying-roanod, all these flounces, and frills, 
and pleats, and bows, are radically wrong. 
Why? Boecause they are unnecessary,—indeed, 
often inconvenient,—and they are in direct 
violation of the rule that all the leading lines 
should spring from some exigency of the figure. 
Now these do not; they are added from an 
unraly desire for effect, and the effect obtained 
is meretricious, it is overdone, it is complex. 

Folds in themselves are admirable, are indis- 
pensable. The beauty of pictorial costume lies 
in folds; but the folds must be jadicious, and 
ought to spring from natural causes, and not be 
heaped up ad nauseum by a dressmaker, who 
wants to cram as much stuff into the dress as 
she can. 

Compare a dress of this kind with that of one 
of Da Maurier’s wathetic girls. It will be at 
once evident that, however, in the latter case, 
the whole figure is overdone in ite “ invensity,” 
the principle upon which it is draped is correct, 
and the effect of the folds (not of the tout 
ensemble) is more pleasing than that of the 
floances in some of the other examples. The 
sleeve preceats a difficulty. If too loose it gets 
in the way; if too tight it is uncomfortable. A 
mixture of the two resulting in great knobs at 
the shoulders and the elbows isagly. If the sleeve 
can be tight from the wrist to the elbow it will 
display some of the most beantifal curves in the 
human body, and these curves are still more 
fascinatingly displayed if circumstances allow a 
wide, short, and open sleeve. The thinner the 
stuff of which the sleeves are made, the better 
do their inevitable wrinkles become, and there 
is no reason why the sleeves should not be made 
of thinver stuff than the rest of the dress, if 
jadiciously managed. 

There is room for improvement in the fioish- 
ing of sleeves at the wrist. Frills are all very 
well, but they are artificial, and are merely 
stuck on as ornaments, being no integral part of 


ornamental whose variety need only 
limited invention of the maker. 
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approached only with the utmost circamspec- 


tion: for the bonnet is to a lady the fooas of 


her costume,—the very heart of her mystery. 
It has long been regarded as the most essen- 
tially feminine article of her dress, that on 
which man is incapable of forming any opinion 
worth the breath expended in uttering it. The 
fact is, that in this particular matter, feminine 
taste, or, let us say, dresemaker’s taste, is a law 
unto itself. Aoything they choose to decree 
shall be done. The bonnet is manifestly subject 
to no known law of nature, therefore, if they 
will, it shall be a flower-bed, or a bird’s-nest, or 
anything else that is furthest away from the 
simple notions of barbarous man; it shall pro- 
tect the chignon in preference to the head, or it 
shall act asa bridge between the two, and be, 
do, or suffer, whatever the caprice of the moment 
may dictate. 

I beseech the bonnet-maker to pause and 
think. Caprice has no place in trae art. The 
laws of art are eternal and immutable, but the 
method of embodying them may vary as fashion 
dictates. It is not so much fashion that does 
harm as the blindness and caprice of fashion. Is 
not a covering to the head recognised as neces 
sary by all the civilised world? And if you 
choose to call that covering “ bonnet,” does that 
exonerate you from designiog a bonnet in a 
manner most suitable to a covering for the 
head? Vary the shape as you will, but re- 
member that the reason the bonnet existe is 
that it may protect a head. When yoa have 
satisfied yourself on this point, trim it accord- 
ing to your taste. If your labours invariably 
result in what you would call a “hat” and nota 
“bonnet,” what then ? It will only show that in 
so far as a bonnet differs technically from a hat 
is it indefenaible, and bonnets must be discarded 
in favour of hate. If the result of your labours 
comes uader your definition of a bonnet, so 
much the better. What I want to insist upon 
is that your work mast be designed and orna- 
mented on intelligible principles. Your con- 
straction may be decorated, but your decoration 
may not be constracted. 

Let it not be forgotten that in trimming, or, 
as I should rather call it, decorating an article 
of dress, artificial flowers are inadmissible, so 
are staffed birds, whether artificial or not, so 
also are bows. 

Artificial flowers are inadmissible because 
they seek to deceive; they endeavour to per- 
suade people that they are real. Unatruth is 
the sworn foe of art. “It is not very wicked,” 
you may say, “to wear a false flower; it harms 
no one, and often supplies a very needfal piece of 
golour.” Tothis I reply that there is no reason 
why you should not havetheoolour: as a rale, 
our dresses are too devoid of colour; but colour 
introduced in a false fashion does but aggra- 
vate the falsehood. Wicked, of course, it ie not 
to wear false flowers, judged from a moral stand- 
point; bat, jadged from the standpoint of art, it 
is wicked, inasmach as one of the very first 
demands of art is for Truth. Conventional flowers 
worked on a dress or elsewhere are quite 
admissible, because they profess to be nothing 
bat an ornament, and it is patent that they can 
be nothing else; but flowers stack in the hat 
are a delusion. 

Still more indefensible is the practice of 
wearing stuffed birds. It is conceivable that 
one might plack flowers and adorn oneself with 
them; bat it ie not conceivab!e that one would 
hang dead birds about one’s person. Birds, as 
birds, in distinction to feathers, have no business 
in our costame at all. 

Then there are the bows. A bow is primarily 
an ornamental way of tying two ends of ribbon, 
and it is, therefore, a violation of trath to have 
a bow where it has not,and cannot even besup- 
posed to have, any such purpose. To manufac- 


ture bows, and then to stick them sporadically | by 


about a dress, or a hat, or anywhere else, is both 
false and feeble. The usual defence is set up 
that they are for ornament and colour. I say 
that ornament so feebly conceived is no orna- 
ment, and colour so crudely applied is an eyesore. 
If you must have ornament choose some other 


. | form than that which is devoted to expressing a 


particular way of uniting two ends of ribbon. 
It is mere laziness and lack of invention which 
leads to the ornamentiog of dresses with false 
bows. 

It may be urged against me that while I am 
very ready at tearing a dress to pieces, there is 
no such alacrity displayed ia inventing some- 
thing to take its place. Very likely: I am 
neither a tailor nor a dressmaker. I am a mere 
pignpost, and a signpost would be neglecting the 


and coutrasted with taste. 









following day. 
800 years ago, when such a bell might perhaps 
have been cast, but when no Brindley, Telford, 


very object of ite existence if it were itself to go 
slong the road to which it points ethers. Bat 
as a matter of fact, there is so much that is 
good in the costume of the day, and many of 
the defects are so easily remedied, that novel 
constructive suggestions are not much needed. 
Some of the Lats now in vogue are besutifal, 
and the prevailing style of arranging the bair is 
admirable ia many . Dresses are quite 
capable of easy improvement by sim ing 
the skict and taking more care of the ornamen- 
tation. Worked borders offer a wide scope for 
the display of taste aud ingenuity. 

Mach more advantage might be taken of 
difference in texture than is now the case in 
choosing materials. The large cloaks with fur- 
lining are excellent; and so, in some respects, 


are u'stera; bat avoid false hcods as strictly as 


falsehoods. The dummy hoods, made only for 
show, and lined with a patch of blazing colour, 
are very despicable. At the same time, rich 
colours might very well be more abundant than 
they ara, only they must be used with jadgment 
Indeed, the final 
arbiter in dress must be individual taste; and 
real art will never reign co long as every one 
meekly follows the fashion. Every lady should 
think for herself, should (as it were) make a 
study of herself. The graceful and the un- 
graceful, the thin and the fat, the tall and 
short, cannot all wear the same kind of dress 
with equally good effect. But by giving the 
matter careful attention and frankly recognising 
her own peculiarities, every one might become 
a walking work of art; we should see greater 
variety, more ingenuity, and less of that thought- 
less fetish worship which is the most alarming 
feature in costume. True, the fetish at this 
moment is net so barbarous as in the past, but 
what guarantee have we that he will not again 


lead us into deplorable extravagancies, unless 
we thoroughly comprehend the great truths of 


which he is the distorted image, and resolve to 
be guided by them individually instead of 


meekly accepting the interpretations of the 
fashionmongers ?* 








“GREAT PAUL” ON HIS PROGRESS. 
“Great Pavut” has shown considerable 


reluctance to charm London with his sonorous 


voice. His journey towards his cathedral home 


has been slower than one of those royal pro- 
gresses which his march brings to mind. On 
the 17th of May he only advanced 100 yards 


towards London, and half this distance on the 
Had the event occurred 600 or 


Macadam, or Stephenson hai arisen to make 
plain the way for its transport, it would by this 


time have crystallised into legend; and achurch 
of St. Paul extra muros would have probably 
arisen over that spot near Fenny 


Stratford 
where the wheels of the trolly that bore the 


great boardon were, fora time “all but buried 
in the clay soil.” 


Far be it from us, however, to laugh at the 


trouble of the founders. The bell, from the 


best accounts, is a noble one, and it is especially 
natural for one who, like the writer, was born 


under the very shadow of the dome of the metro- 


politan cathedral, to desire to hear an external 
voice, of tone fit for the grandeur of the structure, 
sound forth from the belfry. By why was the 
risk of sending the bell by road incurred? It 
must be remembered that there is a distinct 
limit as to the size of the largest article that 
can be conveyed by railway,—a limit which 
may be stated at about 10 ft. 6 in. in each 
dimension. ee — 
the proper weight and bulk of transportation 
road. - On the last occasion on which we 
called attention to the public inconvenience 
caused by sending enormous structures drawn 
by traction engines on the ordinary roads, we 
incurred the wrath of a contemporary. Not- 
withstanding that, we must be permitted to say 
that such a practice is distinctly and 
attended with cost, with inconvenience, and 
with danger. It isone which would have been 
impracticable before the abolition of the turn- 
pikes, and of which, in consequence, the pro- 
priety has never been discussed. It is, we think 
there can be no manner of objectionable 
for many reasons. 

It may be urged that the utmost saving 
which can be effected by the use of an iron 





® To be continued, 
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railway is known, that it affects road friction 
only, and that it effects a saving, a8 to this 
clement of resistance, of perhaps five-sixths, 
which is capable of exact valuation ; while the 
more important element of the resistance of 
gravity is unaffected by the improvement. That 
is trae; true, that is to say, as compared with 
a good ordinary road. But what is left out of 
sight is, that while the facilitation afforded by 
the rail is definite, and cannot be increased, the 
amount of obstacle which may be incuried by 
the absence of the rail is capable of almost 
infinite increase. On a well-made Macadam 
road, in good condition, the resistance to trac- 
tion on the level is about 451b. per ton. But 
this resistance rises rapidly with the deteriora- 
tion of the road. On a gravel road laid on 
earth it is 140 Ib. per ton; and in a case in 
which the wheels of a truck sink up to the 
axle, it is difficult to say what ia the propor- 
tionate resistance. 

Now,Great Paul weighs some 17 tons ; the truck 
which carries him can hardly be estimated to 
weigh less than 4 tons. If this weight is put 
on four wheels, even if they were 18 in. wide, we 
only obtain some 72 in. of bearing surface, except 
by the depression of the road, so as to enable 
more of the circumference of the wheels to rest 
on it. But we thas get an initial pressure of 
03 ton, or 672 1b. per square inch of road, or 
6 owt. per inch of this enormous tire, being 
1-5th more than the allowance of Sir John Mac- 
niel. In fact, we are close upon the crashing 
resistance of ordinary brick, and the leaet larch 
or inequality that would throw more than its 
fair share of weight on a single wheel would 
produce that crushing weight. Was it either wise 
for the transperters, or fair to the maintenance 
of the highways, to expose them to such a 
destructive action ? 

It has been advanced by a contemporary that 
the bell could not be sent by railway, because 
ite weight was too great for the works of any 
railway to support! Of conrse, the founders of 
the bell made no such mistake as this. Loco- 
motives of more than twice the weight are used 
for express trains, and the weights on their 
driving-wheels are often far more than nine 
tons per pair. 

We have not before us the exact dimensions 
of Great Paul, but we think that, if within the 
limits above stated, they are yet, no doubt, 
such as to require the construction of a special 
truck to allow, if carried by rail, of passage 
under the bridges. As to water carriage, we 
sre net aware of the exact state of the com- 
munication with Leicester; but the Grand 
Union Canal runs through that town, and affords, 
we should have supposed, or ought to afford, the 
more convenient route for the transport of such 
an object. At all events, if it does not, it would 
be doing a public service, especially at the 
present time, to point out what hindrances exist 
to the performance of its proper function by 
this ancient line of inland transport. 

Of course, the founders of the bell could 
have no object but to send their fine casting to 
its destination by the mode that would be at 
once the safest and the most economical. It is, 
therefore, of no emall service to the bell- 
founder, the builder, the architect, the trades- 
man who deals with objects of great weight and 
bulk, in whatever materials, to understand 
clearly the limit which weight imposes on 
a transport by common road. And it is of no 
lees importance to these persons, and to all the 
rest of the industrial public, to know what are 
the limits as to size imposed on our means of 
transport by rail and by canal. As to the road, 
if we allow 5 cwt. per inch for four 9-in. 
wheels, we have a weight of 9 tons, which we 
take to be the extreme load permissible for the 
ordinary road. As to the other routes, we 
shall be glad if these remarks elicit any 
information. 

We are glad that the straggle with the soft 
place near Fenny Stratford has been overcome, 
and that the successive arrival of Great Paul 
at Dunstable and at St. Alban’s was welcomed 
(like Jumbo by the smaller elephants in America) 
by the voices of the local bourdons. We wish 
ali success to his final ascent to his home, 
whence we hope that his voice will have 
been heard by the time that these remarke 
are inthe hands of our readers. It will-be 
ipangurating, let us trust, the commencement 
of a public service of many centuries if the 
joursey of the bell leads to the clear deter- 
mination of the true conditions of the in- 


land transport of obiec . 
weight, po objects of colossal size and 


THE ABC OF THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.* 


ELECTRO - MAGNETISM — MAGNETO- ELECTRIC MA“ 
CHINES—STORAGE OF ELECTRICITY—ABC AND 
INCANDESCENT LIGHTS. 

In the year 1819 a Danish electrician named 

Oersted discovered that when a wire connecting 

the producing and collecting plates of a galvanic 

pair was passed over @ magnetic needle, the 
current passing through it immediately deflected 
the north end of the needle, either to the west 
or east, according to * ve in — the 

nt was ing. wing diagram 

— ogre will make the 

— matter clearer. 


trough holding 
dilutesulphuric 
acid and the 
ordinary cop- 
per and zinc 
plates, C and Z. 
The connecting 
wire, w w w, 
which, in this 
figure, is re- 
ted a8 
ing continu- 
ous, passes first 
over and then 
under a mariner’s compass, N E § W, the 
current taking the direction shown by the 
arrows. The dotted lines on the dial of the 
compass show the position of the needle as long 
as the current is passing. If we remove the 
wire and replace it by a bar-magnet with its 
north pole pointing to the north, exactly the 
same result will ensue. If, on the other hand, 
we dip the current-carrying wire, w w w, into 
some fine iron filings, they will adhere to it; in 
other: words, a wire with a galvanic current 
passing through it has, to all intents and 
purposes, many of the properties of a magnet. 
If, instead of the current passing up in front 
and down behind the compass, we arrange the 
wires so that it passes down in front and up 
behind, the compass-needle will swing to the east 
inatead of the west. Every time that the con- 
necting wire passes before and behied the com- 
pass needle,the effect of the current on the 
latter is increased,so that if a very delicately- 
hung needle is set to swing in the middle of a 
flattened spiral formed of many thousands of 
turns of fine wire, we have an instrament by 
which we can measure infinitesimal quantities of 
electricity. In such an instrument, the wire is 
covered with fine silk to prevent the electricity 
from passing from one tarn to another. We thus 
have a ready means of knowing not only when 
@ galvanic current is passing through a wire, 
but also of knowing in which direction it is 
going. The wire through which a ourrent is 
flowing, if wrapped round a soft iron bar ina 
spiral form, immediately transforms it tempo- 
rarily into a powerful magnet. Fig. 5 shows 














FIG, 4. 











FIG & 


how this is effected in the case of a horse.shoe 
electro-magnet. 
T is the trough containing Z, and C the zinc 
and copper plates, and www is the closed con. 
ducting wire which passes ronnd the two legs 
of a soft iron horse-shoe, M, which it temporarily 
converts into a very powerful magnet. In 
practice, the legs are covered with several 
layers of coiled wire protected by silk or cotton. 
The horse-shoe need not be made in one piece, 
bat may be formed of two straight cylinders of 
soft iron united by a flat piece of the same 
metal firmly screwed into each leg. Such mag- 
nets are used in the construction of electric 
bells, and are the foundation of machine 
connected with the production of current elec. 
tricity by motion. 

We see thus far that by using certain con- 
trivances of a not very complicated natare we 
may convert galvanic or current electricity into 








* See p. 603, ante, 


experiments, it entered into the 
great mind of the illustrious Faraday that if we 
can convert gslvanism into magnetism, we ought 
to be able to turn the tables, and convert mag- 
netism into galvanism, and experiments soon 
proved the correctness of his supposition; for 








FIG 6 


M is before the opening of the coil C in 
the direction of the arrow a, a momentary cur- 
rent is set up in O, which, passing, let us say, 
before and behind the compass-needle, causes it 
to swing to the west. When the magnet is 
moved back again in the direction of the arrow 
b, another momentary current is set up, but 
in the contrary direction, the needle 
to the east this time. If the magnet is thrust into 
the coil, and withdrawn, the eame deable effect 
takes place, or if it is moved into the position 
shown by the dotted line, and taken away again, 
the same double current is generated; in fact, 
almost any double movement of the magnet in 
close proximity to the coil will create a back- 
ward and forward current. Exactly the same 


Figure 7 shows a magneto-electric arrange- 
ment in which a horseshoe magnet, N 8, turns 
upon an axis, C, in either direction, as shown by 
the arrows. L Risa horse- 
shoeof soft iron, the two legs 
of which are surrounded by 
a coil of wire, the rest of 
which passes before and 
behind a compass in the 
usual way. Now, when NS 
is rotated it is clear that N 
and S pass both Land R, and 
on each occasion & — 
current is produced. Now, 
let us suppose that instead 
of only one iron horseshoe 
we have ten arranged con- 
cen round the centre 
C, and that we have also 
ten horseshoe magnets eet 
radially like the spokes of a 
wheel, and revolving several 
hundred times a minute, we 
evidently have ~ —— 
creating a very intense 4 





j 
those from the right legs being aleo joined. 
cid for in Gib tater a aro ie 
rinciple went, whether 
ere inca horsedboe, with ita colle of wire on each 
leg, so in most machines, such as that of the 
French Alliance Company, the coiled iron 
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Ia the Brush machine, which is a skilfal 
attempt to improve on the Gramme, the ring is 
made with a series of depressions, within which 
r — ——— —— 
ring is only ly cove wire 
and not wholly enveloped, as in the Gramme. 
The name of this machine is taken from that of 
the inventor, and not from the metal brushes 
which are used to collect the electric current. 
The generating ring turns at the rate of from 
800 to 1,650 times in a minute. 

In the Siemens machine the revolving coil is 
wound lengthways on a cast-iron cylinder, some- 
what in the manner in which silk is wound on a 


netting-needle, 
two holes bored for the purpose, and lying in 
two longitudinal hollows cut in the iron. 
Lontin’s machine consists of ten coiled cylinders 
arranged like the spokes of a wheel, revolving 
between the legs of a couple of soft iron pillars, 
coiled with several layers of covered wire. The 
current prodaced is led toa distributing machine, 
consisting of ten coiled cylinders fixed radially 
on a revolving-shaft, which works inside a hollow 






























































at every revolation, sixteen changes of current 
were made during that time; that is to say, 
— in a minute, or over 100 per second, pro- 

a an amount of electricity capable 
maintaining a very brilliant light between two 
carbon terminals. Sach machines as these 
answered their purpose as far as they went, and 
were used both in England and France for the 
purposes of lighthouse illumination. They 
were, however, far from perfect, and very 
cumbrous, and soon gave way before what 
are now called dynamo-magnevo.electric ma- 
chines, or, shortly, dynamos, in which perma- 
nent magnets are entirely dispensed with. 

It occurred to Dr. Siemens, Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, and, indeed, to several other electricians, 
almost simultaneously, that as an electric current 
passing round a bar or horseshoe of iron pro- 
duced a magnet, if the wire w w in fig. 7 were 


passed round the permanent magnet N 8 it would 
increase its power, and that the power of N S/ drum containing the same number of coiled soft 


being thus increased, the power of L R woald | iron cylinders fixed to ita inner surface. 

also be increased, and so on almost adinjinitum.| It would be impossible to explain in detail the 
Experiment proved the supposition to be correct, | whole of the various machines at present in use, 
for at each turn of the machine the power | suffice it to say that they all work upon thesame 
increased until both L R and N 8 would hold no| principle. 

more magnetism. At first sight this looks like| When sticks of carbon are attached to the 
a creation of force, but it is not so; for if we| wires connected with the generating and col- 
were to turn a hapd-machine of this kind we | lecting-plates of a galvanic battery of, let us 
should find it necessary to exert additional | say, ten pairs, in the same way that the three 
muscular power at each revolution, such mus-| pairs are connected in fig. 2,* and the two pieces 
cular power being converted into electrical force. | of carbon are united, the current will pass. If 
In accordance with this principle, most of the| they are now separated a certain distance the 
machines now in use are constructed without | current will still pass, but it will carry with it a 
a permanent magnet, their place being taken by | stream of highly luminous particles of carbon, 
soft iron horseshoes, which, having been once | forming what is known as the galvanic aro. 
touched with a permanent magnet, retain an/ For some reason that has never been explained, 
infinitesmal charge of magnetism, which, how- | the carbon from which the current is proceeding, 
ever, is quite sufficient to begin with. In same |-—that is to say, the carbon connected with the 
cases it is not even necessary to touch these iron | receiving-plate of the battery,—is consumed very 
horseshoes with a magnet, as they contain/| fast, while the carbon in connexion with the 
safficient magnetism, either from lying in the | generating-plate of the battery is acted on only 
direction of the magnetic meridian,—that is to; very slightly. For this reason alternating 
say, nearly due north and south, or from a smali| currents are used when dynamo-machines are 
amonnt of magnetism being imparted to them | employed, so that both carbons burn away at 
during the process of forging. The idea of| the same rate. Carbon rods burn away at the 
making the electric current react upon the per- | rate of about 5 in. an hour, and if some con- 
manent or temporary magnets which originated | trivance were not used for keeping the con- 
it, and so increase it, and the resulting abandon- | suming ends at the proper distance from each 
ment of the use of permanent magnets, which were | other, the current would cease. Before the in- 
always getting weaker, necessitating continual | vention of the numerous dynamo-machines at 
remagnetising, have done more for rendering | present in use, batteries of fifty cells and up- 
the electric light practicable than perhaps any | wards were used for generating the electric 
other of the numberless inventions which have | light, but at the present day, except under 
astonished the electrical world during the last | peculiar circumstances, dynamo-machines are 
five-and-twenty years. almost exclusively used, as being cheaper and 

Another great step in advance was the/|less troublesome. The carbons themselves are 

Gramme ring, which is the foundation of the | made of powdered gas retort deposit, mixed with 
dynamo-machine bearing that name. The /|a third of its weight of calcined lamp-black and 
machine which we have already considered | syrup, the mass being squeezed through a hole 
gives currents alternating in direction as each | in a plate, after which they are allowed to dry 
leg of each magnet approaches ard quits each | and heated to a high temperature. 

leg of the coiled horseshoes, but the Gramme In the early days of the electric light, clock- 
machine gives a continuous current in one direc- | work was used to keep the carbons at the proper 
tion only. The Gramme ring in its simplest | distance from each other, and is still used in the 
form consists of a ring of soft iron of circular | Serrin lamp, one of the most efficient of all. 
section, as shown fig. 8, s, 0, n, 0, surrounded | Most of the others are regulated by an electro. 
by a continuous magnet, which draws the carbons nearer to each 
coil of covered other whenever the strength of the current 
wire not shown slackens through the distance between them 
in the figure. becoming too great. f 

A bare ring is Various contrivances have been devised from 
cut through this time to time to do away with the necessity for 
covering right any sort of complicated regulator. In the 
round thecireum. Wallace-Farmer lamp two plates of carbon, 
ference, so that 9 in. long by 5 in. broad, are kept apart by 
two conductors, ¢ means of an electro-magnet, which attracts a 
¢,may,soto speak, plate, to which the upper one is attached as soon 
wipe against the as the current passes, and keeps it at the proper 
bare metal of distance. The light travels ail over the carbon 
the coil at o and surfaces, the electric current taking the shortest 
o, and #0 con. 
to the place 
in which it is come 


road, These lamps burn for 100 hours and 
more, but require to be regulated every half. 
wanted. The coiled ring is rotated rapidly in 
the direction of the arrows, and the strongest 


hour or so. In the Rapieff lamp four carbons 
are used, so placed as to form an inverted and 
magnetic points of the ring, namely, those at s 
and n, where it is in close proximity to N and 


upright Y, the light being prodaced at the point 
8, continually changing as it revolves, a con- 


f in yi 
2 Jablochkoff’s electric candle consists of two 
carbon rods, separated from each other by a 
tinuous current is produced in the coil of wire, 
which is carried away by the two conductors 
¢¢. In practice several coils are wound round 
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the current this is fused and an electric 
aro is formed between the two points,which being 


side by side, 







f 
t 
t ternating 

with the Jablochkoff candle. Wilde’s candle is 
said to be an improvement on Jablochkoff’s, and 
consists of two cylindrical rods of carbon 
mounted side by side in separate holders. The 
carbons are covered with a thin coating of lime 
to prevent the light from travelling down the 
contiguous sides of them. Wilde’s candle, from 
its simplicity, seems likely to drive all others 
out of the field. 































are 
rom each other. The china clay melts with 
he intense heat, and forms a conductor between 
he two points. Al currents are used 


The simplest of all electric lights are the in- 
others. 


candescent lamps of Swan, Edison, and 


They consist of a loop of carbon connecting the 
two wires supplying the electricity, and: enclosed 
in @ vacuam. The light is produced by the 
electric current heating the carbon filament toa 
white heat. The carbon having no air about it 


is not consumed, but although hardly thicker 


than a pin lasts for 1,000 hours before it 


crambles away by the intense heat. The dif- 
ferent incandescent lights only differ in the 
shape of the lamps and in the source from which 
the carbon is obtained, Edison using carbenised 


bamboo, and Swancardboard. The incandescent 


light is most undoubtedly the light for domestic 
purposes. 


Of late, we have heard a great deal about what 


is popularly called the “ storage of electricity,” 
bat, as we shall presently see, the term is an 
erroneous one. Going back tothe Daniell’s pair, 
shown in figure 3,* let us suppose that we join 
up the wires and work the pair, so to speak, to 
death, until, in fact, no mere electricity is 
evolved, taking care, of course, not to renew 
either the acid in the porous pot or the sulphate 
of copper in the copper vessel. We shall now 
have a strong solution of sulphate of zinc in 
the porons pot and dilute sulphuric acid in the 
copper can, the whole of the copper contained 
in the primary solation having been deposited on 
its sides in the form of metal. Now let us send 
through this worn-out pair a powerfal current of 
electricity, either from another battery or from 
one of the dynamo-machines just described, but 
in a reversed direction. As the current circles 
round two things happen. First of all, the dis- 
solved zinc gradually deposits itself on the zinc 
rod, and the copper deposited on the sides of the 
can begins to dissolve. If we keep the action 
up long enough, the whole of the deposited 
copper will be re-dissolved, a fresh solution of 
sulphate of copper thus being formed, while the 
whole of the zinc in solution in the porous cell 
is once more deposited in its old place. We 
have, in fact, renewed the life of our pair and 
restored it to its primitive state of vigour, once 
more ready to supply a current of electricity for 
a certain time. 


We should hardly call the operation jast 


described a “storage of electricity,” yet in 
principle it is similar to the process adopted for 
making Faure’s secondary batteries. It has 
before been said that when two metals are 
plunged into a liquid acting unequally upon 
them, a current of electricity is generated on the 
surface of the one which suffers most. This 
fact is not only true of dissimilar metals, bat 
of the same metals and their oxides, when the 


latter are condactors of electricity. A desorip- 
tion of the method used in the formation of 
Faure’s secondary batteries will make this 
clearer. We must premise that there are three 
principal oxides of lead, the protoxide, knowa to 
most of us as litharge, which contains one dose 
of metal to one of oxygen; minium or common 
red lead, in which the proportions are 2 to 3 or 
3 to 4; and the peroxide, in which they are 
1 to 2, The peroxide, it should be stated, is a 
eonductor of electricity. If two plates of sheet 
lead be covered with a thick layer of red lead, 
plavged into dilute sulphuric acid, and a current 
of electricity driven through them, a peculiar 
change will take place. According to the direc- 
tion in which the current is driven the red lead, 
on one plate will give up its oxygen, while that 
on the other plate will absorb oxygen, so that in 
course of time one plate will be covered with 
spongy metallic lead through the loss of oxygen, 
while the other will be covered with pe: of 
lead through the absorption of oxygen by the 
coating of red lead. We have now a lead and 
peroxide of lead pair in dilute sulphuric acid. 
Ondisconnecting the battery or dynamo-machine, 
and joining up the wirer, a current of electricity 
will be generated on the surface of the spongy 
lead, and will continue to flow until the spongy 





strip of china clay or plaster of Paris. A chip 
of carbon is placed across the top, and as soon as 
the ring, and stationary soft iron bars are 
used to generate the current by virtue of the in- 


* See p. 623, ante, 





* See p. G04, ante. 
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lead has once more become oxidised. The power 
of the pair may be once more renewed by again 
passing @ cur- . 

rent of electri- 
city through it 
as before. The 
present mode 
of construc- 
tion is seen in 
fig. 9, which 
shows the bat- 
tery a8 seen 
when looking down upon it. 

Six sheets of lead of such thickness that a 
square foot weighs 2 lb., are taken, five of them 
measuring 12 in. by 20 in. and one 12 in. by 
10 in. The large sheets are folded into the form 
of a @ as shown in the figure, a strip of lead 
being soldered on to the top of each curve as 
well as to the single sheet. The sheets are 
painted thickly with red lead on both sides, and 
against each surface is pressed a piece of felt, 
the face of which is also thickly coated with 
red lead, the proportion of red lead to metallic 
lead being about 3 to 2 inweight. These sheets 
are placed side by side in a water-tight case, 
which is filled with dilate sulphuric acid, the 
alternate sheets being connected together as 
shown in the figure. There is bat little doubt 
that these secondary batteries will play a very 
important part in the electric lighting of the 
futare. 






































FIG. 9. 








THE 8ST. GOTHARD INTERNATIONAL 
FETES. 


Tue present week has witnessed the definitive 
opening of the St. Gothard Railway, and the 
celebration of the inauguration by a series of 
fétes of unusual brilliancy, attended as they 
were by Ministers, Deputies, Ambassadors, and 
other distinguished personages belonging to the 
three nations principally concerned. Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany were all inflaentially 
represented on the occasion. On Saturday last 
took place the departure of the invited Italian 
guests from Rome, and of the invited German 
guests from Berlin, both en route to Switzerland. 
The Italians on their way were entertained at a 
banquet by the Mayor of Genoa, whence they 
departed for Switzerland on the following day, 
arriving in Lucerne on Sanday night. Abont 
the same time the Garman guests likewise 
reached that city. The /étes proper commenced 
the following morning (Monday, the 22nd inst.) 
by a trip over the charming Lake of Lucerne 
and the ascent of the Rigi Kulm, where the 
guests, who were 500 in number, were enter- 
tained by the St. Gothard Directors at a 
splendid luncheon. The ascent of the Rigi was 
made in sven separate trains. The guests were 
conveyed in the afternoon back to Lucerne by 
the two steamers, the Italia and Germania, 
which had brought them ont in the morning. 

At five o’clock in the evening the President of 
the Swies Republic, M. Bavier, who, as we 
informed the readers of the Builder some time 
ago, is himself by profession a civil engineer, 
proceeded to the Hétel National, and there, 
along with his colleagues of the Federal Council, 
received the invited guests from Germany and 
Italy. The Italians were introduced by Signor 
Tecchio, the President of the Italian Senate, while 
the Germans were introduced by Herr yon Ken- 
dell, the German Ambassador at Rome. Among 
the Germans present were the German Foreign 
Secretary, Count von Hatzfeldt, Ministers Bitter 
and Botticher, Dr. Stephan, the Imperial Post- 
master of Germany, ex-Minister Delbriick, and 
several other Mioisters from the smaller German 
States, in addition to about two hundred members 
of the German Parliament. The Italian guests 
included, beside several hundred members of the 
Italian Senate and Chamber of Deputies, several 
Ministers aud ex-Ministere, among them being 
Signors Baccarini and Mancini, Generals Mene- 
brea and Minghetti. At balf-past six o'clock 
the whole of the guests ia Lucerne were enter- 
tained at @ splendid banquet by the Swiss 

President, in the magnificent hotel, the Schwei- 
zerhof. Here the health of the German Emperor 
and the King of Italy was drunk amid the 
grea\est enthusiasm, and speeches were delivered 
by leading persons belonging to each of the 
three nationalities. In the evening there were 
fireworks and #n electric illamination of the 
lake, quay, and snow-capped monutain peaks 


around Lucerne, the effect being descri 
extremely brilliant. nn 


The programme of 


F the rest of th + tes 
included the grand ¢ of the festivities 


rip of all the guests over 





the new line, which took place on Tuesday, the 
23rd. Before entering the great tunnel, the 
travellers were entertained at a luncheon at the 
Gdschenen Station, at the north or Swiss end of 
the tannel. They reached that place in three 
trains, which all left Lucerne at close intervals 
between seven and eight in the morning. After 
the lancheon the guests entered their carriages 
again, and proceeded through the great tunnel, 
which ig nine miles and a quarter long, and, 
therefore, the longest in the world. The trip 
from Lucerne to Lugano is through some of the 
grandest mountain scenery in the world, and 
there is little doubt that the antici 80 
freely expressed at these fétes that the St. 
Gothard line would become the favourite reute 
between Italy and Northern and North-Western 
Europe will be realised. It is expected that 
Englishmen in travelling to or from London and 
the East Indies vid Brindisi will in futare 
make use of the St. Gothard ronte, as it is the 
shortest as well as by far the grandest ia Earope. 
The engineering difficulties have been frequently 
described, and it is not necessary here to say 
more on that subject than that they are such as 
to raise the St. Gothard line to one of the 
modern wonders of the world. The fétes in 
celebration of the final opening of this railway 
concluded by a grand banquet in Milan on Wed- 
needay, and the return to Lucerne, and a fare- 
well festival in that city on Thursday. 








THE LORD MAYOR. 


Tur last act of the Lord Mayor as the Right 
Honourable John Whittaker E\lis, was to enter- 
tain at dinner in the Egyptian Hall at the 
Mansion House, a large number of architects, 
engineers, and surveyors, with whom the Lord 
Mayor was acquainted, or had been connected 
professionally. There were also many ladies 
present. On the following morning the Lord 
Mayor received a letter from the Prime Minister 
informing him that her Majesty had been 
pleased to signify her intention of conferring 
upon him the honour of a baronetcy in con- 
nexion with the Queen’s recent visit to Epping 
Forest. Returning to the dinner, the proceed- 
ings were understcod to be, to a certain extent, 
private; but several speeches were made. 
Major Edis, architect, spoke for ‘ The Reserve 
Forces.” To the toast of “ My Guests,” Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette spoke for the engineers 
present; Mr. Horace Jones, P.R.I.BA, for the 
architects; Mr. Edward Ryde, for the sur- 
veyors; Mr. Haskinson, of Nottingham, for the 
land agents; and Mr. R. C. Driver, for the 
Auctioneers. Sir J. A. Picton, Liverpool, pro- 
posed the Lord Mayor’s health, and Mr. Hard- 
wick gave, and Sir John Hamphreys, coroner, 
replied for, “‘ The Ladies.” Amongst the visitors 
present, besides those already named, were Mr. 
Whichoord, Mr. Arthur Cates, Mr. E. Wood. 
thorpe, Mr. F. Porter, Mr. Penrose, Mr. John Clat- 
ton, Mr. G. Godwin, Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Starge, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. R.C. Driver, Mr. H. Carrey, Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Cundy, 
Mr. Vigers, Mr. D. Watney, Mr. E. Tewson, Mr. 
Ritchie, Mr. G. B. Williams, Mr. Farmer, Mr. 
E. Norton Clifton, Mr. Squarey, Mr. E. Fox, 
Mr. Deputy Hammack, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. 
Coverdale, Mr. F. W. Goddard, Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke, Mr. Penfold, Mr. Chinnock, Mr. Garrard, 
Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. C. W. Driver, Mr. H. Ellis, 
Mr. T. H. Staples, Mr. Peebles, and Mr. Innes. 
The Lord Mayor’s Deputy in his ward is appro- 
priately an architect, Mr. James Edmeston, who 
was also present. Mdme. Matilda Ziméri sang 
very charmingly several songs. 





The Right Hon. John Whittaker Ellis, of 
Byfleet, near Weybridge, Surrey, and of West- 
bourne-terrace, Lord Mayor of London, upon 
whom her Majesty has been pleased to con- 
fer a bironetcy in commemoration of her 
recent visit to Epping Forest, is the son 
of the late Mr. Joseph Ellis, of Richmond, 
Surrey (a stanch friend of the late John 
Brittoo, F.S.A ), where he was born in the year 
1829. He was educated at Richmond under the 
care of the Rev. William Allen. At the age of 
fifteen he was articled to Messrs. Masgrove & 
Gadsden, land agents and surveyors, of Old 
Broad-street. In 1854 he became a partner in 
the firm which is now known under the style of 
Farebrother, Ellis, Clark, & Co., Mr. Alderman 
Ellis bsing, however, now the sole representative. 
In 1858 Mr. Ellis married Mary Ann, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Jobn Staples, of Belmont, near 
Salisbury. He entered the Court of Common 


Council in 1964, having previously served ia 


Lieutenants for the City of London, and in 
November last was chosen to fill the office of 
chief magistrate of the City. He isa member 








CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HIGHBURY 
QUADRANT. 


Tue group of buildings shown in the illustra- 
tion consists of a church seating 1,200, lecture. 
hall in the rear for 650 adults, and the 
vestries and rooms for committees, ladies’ meet. 
ings, infants, &c., and service. 

The feature of the church is in the large and 
practically unobstructed area, the supports of 
the centre lantern being so placed that they 
only obstruct the view of the pulpit from the 

between the seats. 

To keep these piers, of hard York, as light as 
possible, a wooden superstructure was adopted, 
covered on the outside with Lascelles’s red con- 
crete slabs, cast to a special design; and the 
whole of the timber framivg is so trussed and 
tied that all strains are resolved into dead 
weight on the piers. 

The school is planned, as an irregular octagon, 
for a large number of classes (twenty-six), and 
also to be readily used as a ure-hall; and 
it has been found in practice to answer its 
double p remarkably well. 

All the timber work is of pitch-pine, wrought 
in the interior, and without varnish, on the 
outside left with saw-cut face, and coated with 
Stockholm tar. The walls inside are faced 
with hard cream-coloured “ gaulte,” and out- 
side with deep red Suffolk bricks, relieved by 
moulded work to the openings and dressings of 
hard Bath stone. 

The roofs are covered with slates, and the 
windows filled with tinted cathedral glass, in 
geometrical patterns. The warming is by a 
high-pressure hot-water apparatus. 

The whole of the buildings, owing to their 
extent, are necessarily simple in detail, and have 
been well carried out at an expense of from 
11,0001. to 12,001., by Mr. J. Chessam, of Great 
Eastern-street, under the supervision of the 
architect, Mr. John Salman, of Farnival’s-Ino, 
Holborn. 








MEVAGISSEY CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL, CORNWALL. 


Tuts building is being erected in the romantic 
little fishing town of Mevagissey, on the south 
coast of Cornwall, and replaces a chapel of much 
earlier date belonging to the same denomins- 
tion. Accommodation is provided for 400 
persons. A gallery rans completely round the 
building ; the roof is partly o and of pitch- 
pine, and the pews and all other joinery are of 
the same wood. The external dimensions are 
66 ft. by 40 ft., and the amount of the contract 
is 1,2571. The architect is Mr. Silvanus Trevail, 
of Traro; and the builder, Mc. Baojamin H. 


Roberts, of Mevagissey. 








THE STADT-THEATER, LEIPZIG. 


In our present number we give a view of the 
portion of the Stadt-Theater, which abuts on the 
Schwanenteich (Swans’ Lake). The imposing 
edifice here rises upon a massive substructure. 
A semicircular bastion, flanked by stairs brokeo 
in the angle, serves as the base for the rear 
facade of the centre portion of the building, to 
each side of which is attached a covered baloovy 
with brick colamns. The windows of the first 
etory are flanked by colossal caryatides, over 
25 ft. high. Above the centre portion rises the 
“ gloriette,” of plain elevation, but necessary for 
drawing up the scenery. The height of the 
stage from the lowest level to the roof is 140 ft. 
The stage itself is 100 ft. wide and 80 ft. deep ; 
the proscenium opening 51 ft. wide and 48 ft. 
high. In the auditorinam,—of the usual horse- 
shoe form, and which contains, besides pit.aud 
stalls, four tiers rising above each other as 10 
an amphitheatre,—there is room for 1,900 
persons, of whom 1,450 are provided with 





seats. 
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PRIZE DESIGN FOR A STONE BRIDGE. 


We aid, as promised, to the illustrations of 
Mr. H. Phelps Drew's design for a stone bridge, 
to which the Grissell Gold Medal has been 
awarded, an additional page, showing, amongst 
other things, the osnteriag for the middle arch. 








A CHAT ABOU HOUSE BUILDING.* 
Roofs. 

Ir seems a pity that our roofs cannot be 
finished when the house is built once and for all, 
and that as soon as the workmen have cleared 
away the roof begins to go wrong, and to the 
ead of our lives worries us continually. We get 
a heavy rain. “ Please, sir,” says the servant, 
with the breakfast tray, as immortalised in 
Punch, “there is such a damp spot on my bed- 
room ceiling.” The sparrows build their nests 
ia our down-pipes,—how they manage to escape 
drowning I could never make out, but the over- 
flow and the damp will show us what they have 
been at. After a windy night we find a slate 
or two sticking in our flower-beds, we all know 
what that means. We are awakened by the 
wind in the middle of the night. “I do hope,” 
we say, “that chimney-stack is quite safe, the 
wind is this way, aud if it should come over it 
will fall right across our bed.” 

Let us see if we cannot scheme somethi 
tht would, at all events, mitigate these troables 
and make our roofs a little more like what a 
good roof should be. 

Flat roofs are veryconvenient. Iron girders 
and joists, as already described, faced with 
slabs and concrete, and finished with asphalte, 
with a fall for water, make a very roof, 
and if the rain-water is not wanted to be saved 
in a tank for domestic parposes, a rock garden 
can be planted on it,and many plants of the 
Alpine species will grow well, and give no 
trouble; or a glass roof can bs pat over the 
flat, and aroof greenhouse be thus constracted. 
It might be said the glass would blow away in 
80 exposed a place; bat I have tried it, and I do 
not think for ten years I have had a broken 
pane of glass; this forms a capital ventilator, 
for the house staircase leads to the flat roof, 
and by leaviog the door opsn, a cortinaal cur- 
rent of air is drawn up throagh the house by 
the heat of the glass, and escapes through the 
laps or the ventilators. 

One advantage of this system is, it gives a 
room where an hour or two after the other 
rooms have become too dark for reading or 
drawing, the work or amusement may be carried 
oa. I know where rooms constracted in this 
manner have been put up for artists, not on the 
top of the house, bat on lower premises at the 
side of the building. The principle, however, 
is the same, 

The oldest roof, perhaps, in existence is made 
of concrete, of a dome shape, and in one piece, 
like an inverted basin, and appears now to be as 
sound and perfect as it ever was. It has been 
covered with copper, bat the copper has gone 
long siace, and the concrete alone remains, 
defying the weather, as it has done for twenty 
centuries. 

Many ancient roofs were covered with heavy 
tiles, aboat 2 fc. each way, and 1} in. thick, 
and turned up at each end with a half-roand 
tile to cover the janction. The great advantage 
of this system was that they would sastain the 
weight of a man, and no wind was likely to 
distarb them. 

Oar old cathedrals are covered mostly with 
lead, cast in sheets, thick and soft, wonderfally 
durable and pliable, and costing very little to 
keep them in order. 

Some old houses in out-of-the-way places in 
Eaogland are still roofed with thin stone flags, 
the larger ones next the eaves, the smaller near 
the tp. 

All these systems have the advantage over 
tiles or slutes, that the wind or the of 
workmen is not likely to dis hom 
although the weight is greater, strong roof 
timbers would be wanted to support them. 

In country districts where good views are 
likely to be obtaimed, I must say I lean towards 
the flst-roof system, especially with the glazed 
stractare over to keep the roof from blacks, but 
where this is not wanted, thea I prefer the 
heavy tile, that when put in its place cannot be 
distarbed by wind or rain, and that you oan rely 
on without fear of any damage. 





* By W. , Lascelles, Builder, See p. 621, ante, 





Long ladders for getting on the roof should be 

with; every roof should have a door, 

and means should be contrived by which work- 

men should be able to get at all parts for 
examination or repairs. 

It would be quite easy to make roof tiles in 
concrete, and to coast in them stepping-pieces, 
whereby any workman could reach any. part of 
the roof without ladders; all these are matters 
of detail, which might be adopted or not, bat I 
would lay down the principle that all roofs 
should be fireproof, the rafters being of iron, 
that no tiles or slates that would not bear the 
weight of a man, or that can be blown away 
by the wind, should be used, and that all 
parts of the roof should be accessible without 
the aid of long outside ladders, and if these 
matters were embodied in the constraction of 
our roofs, I see no reason why they should 
require repairs from one end of the year to 
the other. 


Chimneys. 


The value of an upoast-shaft ia every room is 
go great that I would have double the usual 
namber of flaes in every chimney-stack. For 
the division in flaes, fireclay is an excellent 
thiog : the object is that the heat of the smoke- 
dae shall warm the air in the adjoining flue, which 
should be an extractor to draw off the barnt and 
vitiated air from the room in which the fire is 


| burning. The inlet should be near the ceiliog, 


and [ have found a slight tarn in the bottom of 
the flue prevents the —— when the 
fire is not in use. It is also very handy to have 
an extra smoke-fias or so, and if it should be 
found aivisable to divide a large reom, or to 
put up @ conservatory or other addition, the 
valae of such extra flues will be found. 

When the chimaeys are being built it adds 
very little to the cost to put plenty of flues: they 
are no harm if not wanted, bat if they have to 
be added afterwards the cost is a great con- 
sideration. 

In exposed places chimneys should bs kept in 
the inside of the house, especially the kitchen 
chimney and the rooms where fires are mostly 
kept; they will be found to draw mach better 
thea when exposed, and even ia cold weather to 
warm the house and to keep up a circalation of 
air that is most desirable. 

Chimneys are not usually made high enough 
above the roof, the higher a chimney the better 
it will draw, and the uasightly make-shifts, sach 
as chimuey-pots, would not then be required. 
The objection to a tall chimney is its liability to 
be blown over, but there are two ways of ob- 
viating this. The first is to make it much 
larger than is usual; extra flues, as I have 
already explained, may become very usefal, and 
if not used are in no way objectionable. 

Brickwork should always have a tie of iron 
when used for chimneys, at its janction with the 
roof; if a slight iron rod or gas pipe, or even a 
piece of stout hoop iron, was carried up at each 
corner of a chimney and built out in the brick- 
work, it would give the vertical tie that is re- 
quired, and a chimoey thus built could not blow 
down unless the iron on one side broke, and 
such a contingency is highly improbable, and by 
increasing the strength of the iron may bs made 
impossible. 

The mortar joint usaally pat is no tie at all, 
the weight of the brickwork is not sufficient to 
withstand sudden gusts, and all chimneys, espe- 
cially if carried higher, as I would recommend, 
should have a vertical iron tie. 


Heating and Ventilation. 


Fire-clay is sweeter and more wholesome than 
iron, and open grates are better than stoves. 

Shallow fires are more economical than deep 
ones, and fire-clay bottoms are better than iron 
gratings. It is a pity that there is always such 
a barnt-air smell with an iron stove, bat there 
is no getting over it, wherever fire-clay can ba 
used it will be found the best. Open gratss should 
always be used for rooms, because they require a 
large supply of fresh air, owing to the rapid 
current up the chimney. Tais supply is 
drawn in through the chinks of the windows 
and doors, and so the air in our room is con- 
stantly changed. It seem: earious, but although 
we should not build a stable without a manger, 
or chain up a dog without seeing that food and 
drink was within his reach, we construct a 





fresh air without avy provision whatever being 
made for its admission. 

Grates in the basement should have a hit- 
and-migs ventilator fixed on oatside in connexion 
with the air-spacs under the floor; a similar 
ventilator should be pat in the outer wall, so 
that a continual current might by this means 
be kept up. 

There is no reason why appliances should not 
be provided in a newly-built house, by which 
means fresh air, either hot or cold, should be 
tarned on to any room in the house. If people 
took half the care of themselves they take of 
their plants, it would add greatly to their 
enjoyment. 

o simple law that regulates all heating and 
ventilation is,—hot air rises, cold air falls. By 
—— this in mind, mistakes would seldom be 
made. 

Every well-built house should hava in its 
basement a warming appiratus. Any hothouse 
boiler or hot-air stove will do; some are better 
than others, bat any will answer the purpose. 

Tosupply this stove, one of the extra flues I 
have recommended for my chimney should be 
connected with it, and to prevent the smoke 
being drawn down the chimney-top should be 
closed, and a hole the sizs of the fiue cat in the 
chimaey-shaft near the top, by preference en 
the north side, with a grating over it to keep 
out the birds. This air is sweeter and purer 
than air near the ground. If the stove is a hot- 
air stove, the air simply passes through it, and 
is ready for delivery; if a greenhouse stove, a 
coil of pipes filled with water will be required. 

Bearing ia mind that cold air falls, the air in 
the shaft will readily be drawn into the hot-air 
chamber, and whea warmed this same air will 
rise, and flow into any room of the house in 
which it may be wanted. 

By utilising another of our spare fluas, the 
air can be carried to the top of the house, and 
by having doors ia the chimoey-breasts to fall 
into the rooms, it can be admitted simply and 
inexpensively. This air should not take the 
place of grates ia the rooms, bat be merely an 
auxiliary sapply; and ia very cold weather, 
when air forthe supply of the fire and ourselves 
must be admitted into our rooms, it is better 
that it should be warmed than cold, and will be 
found to make the entire room more comfort- 
able, and free from draughts. It would be well 
to have an outlet from the warm air-chamber 
into the stairway, as, by raising the air in the 
stairs and passages to an equal tem 
with the rooms, no draught will be felt on 
openiag doors. 

You may, perhaps, think I am somewhat 
fidgety about draughts, bat a long-continued 
draught will kill any living thing; even plants 
placed ia a draught will dwindle and die, and a 
dry house filled with pare air, and free from 
draughts, is as yet a desideratum. 

Having now shown how a house in the winter 
time can be warmed, and having provided warm 
fresh air for ourselves, our fires, and our lights, 
with an extracting-flus to carry away the used- 
up aie in the upper part of our rooms, we will 
now see how we can cool our rooms in the 
summer time, so as to increase our enjoyment 
all the year round. 

It is usual to have in one of the rooms in the 
roof a water-tank for the supply of the house, 
into which water is forced when there is no 
water inside, or pamped where none exists. 

I would have two of those tanks, one within 
the other, the inner ons say 2 ft. each way 
smaller than the outer one. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the outer tank is 8 ft. long, 8 ft. wide, 
and 4 ft. deep; the ioner tank should be 6 ft. 
long, 6 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep; the outer tank 
would contain the water and the inner tank 
would be empty. Now, you will see by this 
simple means I get a volume of air much cooler 
than the ordinary temperatare, and if cooler, 
therefore heavier, and if I cat a hole through 
the bottom of the two tanks and carry a pipe 

the side of the flue, the cold air would 

so surely fall wherever it is carried, as the 
water in the tank will fall wherever it is led. 
This room should be connected with the spare 
— ee of the chimney- 
shaft, which we have p to supply the 
fire with air in cold weather, and by reversing 
air shafts, in 

mind that hot air rises and that cold air falls, 
a stream of cooled air wherever 


will act most slaggishly. To remedy this, blocks 
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of ice must be placed on iron gratings in the 
inner cistern, the air-pipe must come up higher 
than the bottom to prevent the water from the 
ice running down, and provision must be made 
to carry this water away, but as we have to pro- 
vide fire in the bottom of the house to increase 
the circulation of the air in the winter time and 
to warm it at the same time, so we should provide 
ice in the summer time at the top of the house 
to cool the air and increase its circalation, 
because the hotter the air is the quicker it rises, 
or the cooler the air is the more readily it fallse 

Cold air should never fall like water in a 
shower-bath, it should) be made to rise on the 
principle known as Tobin’s, and then fall over 
by its own weight ; this will be the case if it is 
admitted into rooms by doors hung at the 
bottom and falling in at the top with side wings, 
the inward rash of the air will carry it towards 
the ceiling, when it will fall over without draught. 

I think now I have shown it is practicable to 
make any room in a house as warm as you like 
or as cool as you like, and to do it with pure 
fresh air without blocking up the fireplaces or 
adopting any expedient that the most fastidious 
could object to. ’ 

If the appearance of the air-doors in the 
chimney breasts were objected to, a picture 
might be attached to them, and they would not 
be seen at all. 


Drainage. 


Keep all drain-pipes outside the house; ven- 
tilate them whenever you can, and flash them 
well. 

The scallery sink should be drained into a 
tank just outside, with a cover to remove 
grease, a grating over the overflow, and a pipe 
to let off steam. The tank should be divided 
so that no connexion should exist between the 
waste-pipe from the sink and the overflow pipe 
from the tank, and by this means foul smells 
be brought into the house. 

The waste-pipes should empty over gratings 
provided with traps, and never be connected 
directly with drains. The same rule should be 
applied to the water-closets, the soil-pipe should 
be carried to the topof the house, and be quite 
open to the air, and the bottom be provided 
with an inlet so as to get an up-draught, and by 
this means the D.trap can be dispensed with, 
and a current of air be always flowing through 
the pipes, keeping them clean and sweet; this 
method was the invention of R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A., and was first used in his own residence 
et Hampstead, which I built for him. 

Let your drainage be simple; avoid all com- 
plications; have it all explained, and see you 
understand it before the workmen leave ; if 
pipes are covered up, have the casings so con- 
structed that you can remove them readily. 
The pipes for the water supply should be brought 
underground and up under the house, so that 
the frost can never get at them; have a stock- 
cock, and a draw-off tap where they enter the 
house, to turn it off and empty the pipes for 
repairs, alterations, or in very frosty weather. 

Pat lead safes under closets, baths, and up- 
stairs sinks. 

Joinery and Decoration. 


It seems a great pity when a house is newly 
built and a damp atmosphere pervades the whole 
place, to put in doors that are to last as long as 
the house, with the inevitable resalt that the 
wood will swell and be eased, until by-and-by, 
when all is dry, the doors will shrink, and as long 
as the house lasts be too narrow for their 
openings. 

The same argument applies to the floors and 
the windows; the old-fashioned plan was to get 
the house built aud the plastering done a year 
before the joinery was put in, bat people will 
net wait now; and I really think if the floor were 
laid temporarily, or a double floor put, leaving 
the upper portion for a year, it would be a good 
plan. The same with the doors, If temporary 
doors were fitted, they could be used again and 
again, builders would keep them in stock, and 
the best doors be kept out until all was dry. I 
would fix temporary sashes in the best rooms on 
the same principle, for it is better to be put to 
a temporary inconvenience than to have to 
submit always to ill-fitting joinery-work. 

As for decorationyit is a matter of fashion, 
for which no law can be laid down, and the best 
plan is to provide work that will lend itself to 
any kind of decoration that may be in vogue ; 
for instance, I would not make the doors of hard 
woods, polished in the inside of the room,—a 
painted door is better, you can alter it as often 





as like, and can, without. great expense, get 
Seen: I would have the walls plain for 
the same reason, and the panelled ceilings I have 
recommended, would lend themselves to any 
kind of decoration. 

Now I have said my say, and I have, I hope, 
avoided all technicalities, and made the matter 
clear to any ordinary intelligent person. I 
would only add in conclusion that the theories I 
have laid down are not those of a dreaming 
enthusiast, but of a practical man, who has had 
experience of all he has written about, that 
many of the matters he advocates he has carried 
out, and that he has proposed nothing that there 
is any real difficulty in carrying into practice. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. C. H. Elt, the representative of Islington 
at the Metropolitan Board of Works, died on 
Sunday, the 21st, after a very brief illness. 
Mr. Elt was present at the dinner given by the 
chairman of the Board, on Saturday last, to the 
members of the Board, and was there attacked 
by indisposition, which resulted in his death 
upon the following day. The deceased was 
elected a member of the Board in 1866, and 
took an active interest in the work of the 
Board. It was mainly due to his instrumentality 
that the open space formerly known as Hornsey- 
wood was secured to the public, and preserved 
as an open space under the name of Finsbury 
Park. Mr. Elt was a man of considerable literary 
ability, and took an active part in the great 
political movement which resulted in the passing 
of the first Reform Bill. 








NEW BUILDINGS AT BAKERS’ HALL. 


An extensive range of new buildings is at 
present in course of erection at the Bakers’ 
Hall, Harp-lane, Great Tower-street. A number 
of old structures belonging to the company, 
facing Harp-lane, which occupied the ground in 
front of the hall, have been cleared away, and 
on the site a block of new buildings is in pro- 
gress. The buildings have a frontage of 92 ft. 
in length to Harp-lane, and are 40 ft. in height 
to the parapet, the extreme height to the ridge 
of the roof being 52ft. The buildings consist 
of four floors and a deep basement. The win- 
dows on each floor, which are about 16 ft, in 
width, admitting a flood of light, are of three 
openings, divided by ornamental iron columns. 
Under the windows there are ornamental panels, 
and over the windows there are perforated 
rolled iron joists, which serve for ventilating 
purposes to the several floors. Up to a bold 
cornice, immediately above the ground-floor, the 
elevation is in Portland stone, the elevation of 
the upper floors being in red brick, with cor- 
nices over each floor in cement. In the centre 
of the new building there is an entrance 
to the hall, by a corridor 10 ft. in width. The 
entrance is flanked on each side by flated piers 
and pilasters, the extreme width of the entrance- 
corridor and the piers on either side being 14 ft. 
The piers are surmounted by a pediment, with 
the Bakers’ arms carved in the centre. Between 
the piers, over the ornamental iron entrance 
gates, is an arch, the spandrels being carved. 
The whole of the new buildings are intended to 
be let es offices, the upper floors being reached 
by an octagon, enclosing @ circular flight 
of stairs, faced with white glazed brick. A 
court-yard between the new buildings and the 
hall itself is also faced with white glazed brick. 
The approach corridor to the hall, already re- 
ferred to, from the rear of the new buildings to 
the steps leading to the hall-vestibule, is covered 
in with stained glaes. 

In addition to the erection of the new bnild- 
ings the hall itself has undergone renovation, 
and new apartments have been added on the 
lower part of the south side, which was formerly 
an open space, the portion of the hall above 
resting on columns. This open epace has been 
enclosed, faced with red brick and Portland 
stone, and contains additional apartments as the 
residence of the beadle. The basement of the 
hall bas likewise been entirely re-arranged, and 
the culinary department improved by the intro- 
daction of modern apparatus. The whole of the 
roof of the hall has also been stripped, re-slated, 
and the gutters relaid. The estimated expense 
of i * is about 12,0001. 

essré. Clarke & Shoppee are the architects, 
and Mr. E. Lawrence, of City-road, is the con- 
tractor. Mr. Merrifield is clerk of the works, and 





Mr. Tester the foreman, 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue annual 


been balloted for and daly elected, 

The Secretary submitted the annual report, 
which stated that, while at the begioning of 
the financial year the members numbered 116 
there were now 139 names on the roll. 

From the 


Committee was 191. 7s. 9d. 

Mr. David M‘Gibbon was elected president 
for the ensuing year; Mr. G. W. Brown and H. 
J. Blanc were chosen vice-presidents; while the 
——- secretary and treasurer were re- 
appoin 

The Chairman then read a contiouation of his 
“ Notes on Some Old Edinburgh Architects.” At 
the outset he complained of the oblivion into 
which the memory of architects was allowed to 
sink, the labours of whom had done much to 
render the world more beantifal. He then pro- 
ceeded to review briefly the life and work of 
several well-known Edin h architects, be- 
ginning with that of William Barn. Referring 
to the abuse which that gentleman had re- 
ceived for his treatment of St. Giles Cathedral, 
he held that no man should be blamed for not 
being ahead of his time. At the time Mr. Barn 
altered St. Giles, the revival of Gothic art was 
in ite infancy, and Barn was not more blame- 
worthy in his treatment of Si. Giles than Smirke 
and Wyatt were in dealing with the English 
cathedrals. The next —2*2 of was David 
Bryce, of whose power of applying classic art 
to modern requirements the Sheriff Court Build- 
ings and the Bank of Scotland were pointed to 
as monuments. The other names taken up 
were Robert Reid, the architect of St. George's 
Church; James Gillespie Graham, the designer 
of the spire of the Assembly Hall on Castle. 
hill; John Henderson, Alexander Black, and 
David Cousin. The gs terminated 
with a vote of thanks to Mr. M‘Lachlan for his 
paper, and for his condact as president during 
his term of office. 








RUSSIAN NEWS. 


NorwiTusTaNDING its postponement from 
last year, the Russian Exhibition of National 
Industries follows the example of most other 
exhibitions in the backwardness of the pre- 
parations for opening it. The Finns have 
far outetripped their Russian neighbours in the 
earliness of their arrangements. Taking advan- 
as a long holiday by 

forward their 


works ahead of the surrounding groups of exhi- 
bitors, and will be the first to have completed 
the instalment of their exhibits, upon the 
mounting and display of which they have been 
lavish of expenditure, decorating the cases and 
compartments with peculiar national designs 
and oruaments. They have, it is noted, kept 
the object steadily before them of preventing 
any confasion —— with articles 
from other parts of t' m 
Nine designs for a loud monument to the 
architect and A. V. Dalh, have at 
present been sent in to compete for the pre- 
miam, which is to be awarded daring this month. 
The programme of the Commercial and In- 
dustrial Congress, to be held at Moscow, inclades 
seven sections, viz.,—1, Factories and Mannafac- 
turing Industries; 2, Local Home Manufactares, 
and Artels, mutually-liable —— Guilds; 
3, Commerce; 4, Finance and ; 5, Roads 
and Ways; 6, Posts and Telegraph ; 7, Statistics 


causes. The results of the recent census showed 
that about 9,000 kvartiri (suites of dwelling 
apartments) were — Building activity 
at once declined, very private specalatior 

being This depression caused = 
the baild- 
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Crimea with the Russian Empire, which is to be 
kept on the 3rd of April next year. In eon- 
nexion with this event a new church in the old 
Chersonesus is to be consecrated ; the iconostasis 
of the new temple is composed of marbles found 
among the ruins of theancient city. A museum 
is also to be opened in Sevastopol, in which 
colleetions of local rarities and antiquities will 
be exhibited. 

Sabscriptions are being collected to form afand 
bearing the name of the late well-known archi- 
tect, K. A. Ton, former rector of the Imperial 
Academy of Arts, the interest of which is to be 
expended in gold snd silver medals, which will 
be awarded for the best architectural work in 
the Rassian style. 

Archimandrite Ignatius, the Superior of the 
Sergievskaa Poustyna, has completed designs 
for the church to be built on the spot where 
the late Emperor was assassinated. The plan 
is said to correspond in all respects to the 
requirements named for the 
should be added that Archimandrite Ignatius, 
while a layman, was a pupil of the celebrated 
artist, Brulof. — 

The newspapers ago contained tele- 
grams of reported discoveries of Nihilist mining 
operations beneath the Moscow Kremlin and the 
Oaspenskoi Cathedral. Sach rnmonurs have been 
rife in the here of Moscow for some time, 
and only received an impulse from a circum. 
stance observed in the Kremlin, near the Chudof 
Monastery, where the pavement one day showed 
a singular depression. Of course, this was 
sufficient, especially in the present state of 
uneasiness, to excite many suspicions. Exca- 
vations were ordered, to discover, if possible, 
the secret mine. Nothing of this kind was, we 
believe, found. But the investigations were not 
without a result of some archwological and 
architectural interest. The depression in the 
ground had resulted from some of the stones in 
the vaulting of a subterranean chamber having 
fallen in. The chamber thus brought to light is 
built of hewn stone, is about 23 ft. long by 12 ft. 
broad, and 15 ft. in height. Its eastern wall 
has a recess in which there is the embrasure of 
a window, which is arched with brick. Mortar 
has been employed in all parts. Nothing was 
found in the interior of the chamber, which is 
referred to the date of the sixteenth centary by 
MM. Zabyelin and Roumyantsef, who consider 
it may have formed part of the house of Boris 
Godanof, and must have been situated on the 
side of a street, 23 ft. broad, extending from it 
towards the Chudof ° 

One of the coronation gifts to be presented to 
their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia,—an offering from the town 
of Yaroslav,—will be of interest to the readers 
of the Builder. It is a model, the work of M. 
Smirnof, of the fine seventeenth-century church 
of St. John Baptist at Yaroslav. This edifice is 
surmounted by no fewer than fifteen gilt cupolas, 
and is further remarkable for the display of 
bright colour, effected by the copious employ- 
ment of encanstic tiles in ite construction. There 
are models also of other productions of M. 
Smirnof’s, viz., models of the Imperial House 
at the Ipatyef Monastery, the celebrated 
Spasskyi Gate of the Kremlin at Moscow, and 
the Church of Vasili Blazhennoi in the same city. 
This last church is a most curious and peculiar 
stracture, An omniscient correspondent of one 
of our great “dailies,” some months ago, drew 
attention to it, ae a typical example of Russian 
architecture. This, however, is exactly what it 
is not. The building differs radically from 
Byzantine and Russian edifices, and has distinct 
affinities with Indian architecture. Many of the 
ornaments and decorative details, too, are con- 
sidered by many competent persons to be borrowed 
from the temples of India, and some time ago 
documents were brought to light which seem 
to prove that the architect had visited that 
country, or at least had relations with it. The 
matter is one of considerable interest, and our 

dent hopes to tell us something more 
about it on another occasion. 








Mrs. BH. M. Ward's Stadio—On Tuesday 
last Mrs. B. M. Ward gathered together in her 
studio, 6, William-street, Lowndes-square, the 
prodactions of her more advanced pu for 
the pleasvre and satisfaction of their friends. 
The exhibition incladed some very excellent 


their instructors. It was agreeable to 
that the studio is fully attended. , 
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On the 17th inst. the members of the Man · We will now to describe the new 


ng ners in the city, paid a visit|to the completion of these new works, there 
to the Pen-y-bont Brick, Tile, and Terra-Cotta| were three large 
Works, at the invitation of Mr. J. O. Edwards, {acres of filter-beds. The new reservoir has 





























































the works by 
Mr. J. ©. Edwards and his son; Mr. Bryon, 
manager; and Mr. Richardson, surveyor to the 


They were first taken to the pit to view the 
bed of clay in its nataral state, and were then 
shown the various patent processes by which 
the clay is grouad, moistened, pressed, and fired, 
until it is transformed into red, blue, and 
brindled bricks, terra-cotta, and roofing and 
ridge tiles, tesselated pavements, and xlazed 

encaustic tiles, &c. 

The Pen-y-bont bed of clay is believed to be 
of the finest description; and the works have 
been raised to their t magnitude by the 
energy and enterprise of Mr. Edwards. They 
find employment for nearly 500 men and boys. 
They occupy a position of great natural beauty, 
facing Robertson’s well-known viaduct and the 
lovely valley of Llangollen. 

Great interest was taken in the different 
manufactures, particularly in the terra-cotta 
and encaustic tile departments. 
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is also, of course, puddied, the whole of the 
surface i i in con 


tact being (with the exception of 12 ft. or 13 ft. 
of the upper part of the slope all round) covered 
Portland cement concrete, 6 in. 
well executed. About 11 ft. of 
of the interior slope of the 
reservoir is surfaced with Staffordshire blue 
bricks, specially made for the purpose by Mr. 
Joseph Hamblet, of West Bromwich. These bricks 
are glazed or vitrified on the flat, and are laid 
edge to edge in cement, the object being to obtain 
greater covering with the same number of 
bricks than could be obtained by laying the bricks 


Staffordshire blue bricks (the purpose of which 
is to prevent abrasion of the surface of the 
reservoir by the action of the water in windy 
weather) a few courses of Staffordshire blue 








THE WEST MIDDLESEX WATERWORKS. 
NEW RESERVOIR AND FILTER-BEDS. 


On the 18th inst. Major Boileau, chairman of 
the West Middlesex Water Company, accom. 
panied by the directors and a large number of 
visitors, opened a new reservoir and two filter- 
beds which have just been completed on the 
company’s land at Barnes, near the Surrey end 
of Hammersmith Bridge. It may be observed 
that although the West Middlesex Company 
does not supply water to any houses on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, it has a large tract 
of land, 76 acres in extent, bordering the river 
on that side, and extending from Hammersmith 


the Aylesford Pottery Company, supplied the 
square-section pipes used beneath the two new 
filter-beds. These filter-beds have a total area 
of 2} acres, and are constructed on a new prin- 
ciple. The whole of the floor of the beds is laid 
with earthenware pipes, each 12 in. long, and 
each being 2 in. square internally and 3} in. 
square externally, so that they are jin. thick 
on all sides. They are very accurately and well 
Bridge to Barnes-terrace. The intake is at/ made, the ends being made to butt joint with 
Hampton, whence the water is pumped through | each other. These pipes, of which about sixty 
two 36-in. pipes as far as Richmond, where these | miles’ aggregate length are used in the new 
pipes are carried beneath the bed of the river, | filter-beds, are laid quite close together all over 
and one of them is continued on to the reservoirs | the bottom of the beds, so as to form a series of 
at Barnes. The company is now continuing the | continuous small tunnels, parallel to each other, 
second of these 36-in. pipes from Richmond to/| for conveying away the filtered water. No per- 
Barnes, this and other works about to be described | forations, it should be said, are made in the 
having been necessitated by the constantly in-| tubes, the water finding its way through the 
creasing demand for water supply in the vast dis- | joints which occur every 12 in. in the pipes. 
trict served by the company. The water from the | These pipes having been laid, they are first of 
intake is received into the reservoirs at Barnes, | all covered with a 6-in. layer of well washed 
whence it is passed through the filter beds, and | and screened pebbles, each ef about the size of 
thence through two 36-in. mains passing beneath |a bean; this layer is succeeded by another 
the bed of the river to the pumping station at | of the same thickness, but formed of smaller 
Hammersmith, whence it is sent into the supply | pebbles, each of about the size of a pea; upon 
mains, Here in the old buildings there are in use | this is placed a layer of sand, 2 ft. 6in. thick, 
six Cornish engines having a total of 1,035 horse | and this sand is, of course, washed and cleaned as 
power. An additional eogine-house has lately | occasion may require. The water, having passed 
been erected, large enough to contain three | throngh the layers of sand and pebbles, fiads its 
more engines of 150 horse power each. One of | way through the joints of the square tubes, and 
these was started about a month ago, and the | by them is conducted into channels or conduits 
second is fast approaching completion, but it is | leading to large well-holes or sumps, whence it 
not proposed to put in the third engine until | is drawn away for distribution by the pumps. 
demanded by the further development of the; Another noticeable feature of the new 
district. The two new engines have been made | works is the method adopted by their engineer 
by Messrs. Simpson & Co., of Grosvenor-road, | for filling the new reservoir and filter-beds, so 
and are of the compound beam type. These/as to aérate the water as much as possible. 
new works at Hammersmith are not included in| The 3 ft. main leading from the intake,—or 
the contract of which we make mention further | rather from a storage reservoir near Barnes- 
terrace fed directly from the intake,—is carried 
Coe — ceaipennehs tax tai eat < We te-ear anion 
of 59,263 houses at su on piers. is 
= ea ee upwards until it —— he — —— and 
t service system, which is being | at a point about 2 ft. above t water. 
——— — 
to pass through the centre of, a large iron diso or 
“splash-plate,” 11 ft. in diameter. The main 
is continued up for a height of le yen 
lash- gradually expanding a 
emerson its termination it has a diameter 
of 4 ft. 6 in. When the water is admitted 
to the reservoir, it falle, cataract ion, over 
the top of the bell-mouth all round on to the 
disc or splash-plate, whence it has a farther 
fall, varying with the height of the water-line, 
into the reservoir. This contrivance is ob 
of great service in aérating the water. A 
modification of the same expedient is used for 
filling the new filter-beds. 
The whole of these works have been executed 
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ia an excellent manner by the contractors, 
Messrs. John Aird & Sons, and their total cost, 
inclading the enlargement of an existing reser- 
voir and some cther works not mentioned, will 
be about 60,0001. (This is altogether exclusive 
of the ontlay at the Hammersmith pumpiog 
station.) The works have been designed by and 
execated uoder the supervision of the engineer 
to the company, Mr. Thomas Hack, M.Inst.C.E, 
who expresses great satisfaction with the Staf. 
fordshire blue bricks supplied by Mr. Hamblet, 
and 7th the sqaare pipes supplied by the Ayles- 
ford Pottery Company. From the foregoing 
necessarily brief description it will be seen that 
the works now completed possess some points 
of special interest. 








STONE-WORKING BY MACHINERY. 


Tus working of stone of all kinds for building 
purposes by suitable machinery is @ matter 
which largely engrosses the atteation of master- 
builders and contractors, and as one of the most 
usefal aud economical machines, the rabbing- 
bed or. surfacing-machine, has of late years 
come into peculiar notoriety. The saviog in 
time and labour by the use of these machines is 
a fact: beyond dispute, and the iacreasing 
favour in which they are held is demonstrated 
by the call for larger machines. When first 
introduced, machines of this description, with 
revolving tables of 7 ft. 6 in. or 9 ft. diameter 
were, for the most part, employed. Then, when 
their utility had been fully established, and 
large contracts, such as the new Law Courte, 
required an immense quantity of stone to be 
manipulated, machines with tables of 11 ft. 
diameter were required. This was again 
increased to 13 ft , of which size many machines 
have been made during the last two years. 

More lately a 13-ft. machine with the large 
rubbing surface which it presents is found 
insufficient, and Messrs. J. Rotheroe & Cv., of 
King William-street, have jast completed a 
machine with a table 14 ft. diameter for one of 
the largest stone-merchants in London. This 
is, we believe, the first machine of so large a 
diameter that has been manufactared, and it is 
satisfactory to know that the trial has been 
quite successfal. Means are employed to secure 
the greatest steadiness and truth whenrevolving; 
and the quantity of rough stone that can by this 
means be surfaced to a perfectly even finish 
places the stone-rubbing bed in the forefront of 
masons’ machinery. 








BOYLE’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATING 
SHIPS. 


As we announced a week or two ago, Messre. 
Robert Boyle & Son, of the Holbern Viaduct 
and Glasgow, were awarded the prize of 50l. 
offered by Mr. ex-Sheriff Burt for the best 
system of ae ventilation exhibited in con- 
nexion with the Shipwrights’ Com "s 
interesting and valuable Exhibition ae Bhip 
Models recently open at the Fishmongers’ Hall. 
We append a few notes explanatory of the 
system, which has the great merit of being auto- 
matic. To properly ventilate any apartment, 
whether it be a theatre or the saloon of an 
oceas-going steamer, provision must be made 
for the inlet of fresh air as well as for the exit 
of foul air. Ventilation in its true sense cannot 
be effected by the omission of either of these 
desiderata, although it is often attempted. 
Messrs. Boyle, as ventilating engineers of experi- 
ence, have, it is needless to say, steered clear of 
any such mistake or omission, and their system 
of ship ventilation provides both for the inlet of 
fresh air and for the exit of vitiated air. The 
fresh air is admitted by their patent down-cast 
ventilators, standing well up from the surface 
of the top deck, and, by preference, to the fore 
of the extraction shafte, so that the passage of 
the vessel across the sea may as far as possible 
be made to sid in the work of ventilation. The 
mouths of the down-cast ventilators are con- 
structed so as to readily deflect and direct 
downwards with some velocity the air impinging 
upon their interior, and the air thus deflected is 
carried downwards and forwards through maia 
tranke or pipes, disposed as occasion may 
necessitate, and tapped at intervals by ver- 
tical tubes with open ends some 4 ft. above 
the level of the floor of the saloon engine- 
room, or other part of the ship. The mouth 
of Messrs, Boyle’s down-cast ventilator, ag 
applied to ships, is ingeniously constructed 60 
as to allow of the immediate escape (through 





a series of louvres) on to the deck of any rain 
or sea water that may find its way down the 
mouth of the ventilator. These inlet ventilators, 
it may be stated, are fixtures, have no movable 
parts, are perfectly water-tight, and can be 
kept in action in any weather. So mach for 
the means taken to supply fresh air to the 
various parts of the interior of aship. It only 
remains to be said that the extraction of the 
vitiated air is effected by means of Messrs. 
Boyle’s self-acting air-pump ventilators, fixed 
above the deck, and directly commanicating by 
shafts with openings made in the ceiling of the 
saloon or other parts of the ship. These air- 
pamp extraction ventilators possess the great 
merits of being fixtures, having no movable parts ; 
of being capable of producing and maintaining 
a powerfal up carrent, whatever may be the 
direction of the wind; and of being free from 
down-draught, owing to the arrangement of the 
lonvres. With these extracting ventilators fixed 
abaft the inlet ventilators, the circulation of air 
into and outof the ship is naturally facilitated by 
the passage of the vessel. The system is appli- 
cable to both sailing vessels and steam vessels, 
but is particularly adapted to steam vessels, as 
the rapid motion of the latter is calcalated, 
even in calm weather, to cause a plentiful and 
contiauous supply of air to impinge against the 
mouths of the inlet-ventilators, and to be 
carried down into the ship, while, at the same 
time, the effectiveness of the air-pump or ex- 
tracting ventilatora will be i 

Messrs. Boyle’s system of ventilating ships is 
bat an adaptation, with one or two necessary 
modifications, of their system of house ventila- 
tion. It is, we should say, likely to come into 
extensive use, and has already, we understand, 
received the favourable notice of many distin. 
guished experts asd authorities in shipping and 
naval matters, inclading H.R.H. the Dake of 
Edinburgh. 








ENGINEERING IN SUFFOLK. 


Tue following letter, with stamped envelope 
for reply, has been sent to us in perfect good 
faith. We omit the writer's name; it is the 
system, not the persons, we object to :— 

Sir,—I am a farmer depuated by the parish 
to superintend the building of a bridge (in 
liea of old one) across a river the bottom of 
which is a bog. 

Can I do better than devise an arch of +emi- 
circular form? I would not miod sending 
23. 6d. for the best kind of drawing for such 
purpose. It requires to be 11 ft. span, rising not 
more than 4 it Gin. Some years ago (twenty) 
I was very euccessfal in constructing a break- 
water of 10 ft. fall on a pure gand, which has 
stood the floods since. Perhaps you can direct 
me to some book of drawings. 

I am not a regalar subscriber to your paper. 

Badingham. 
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THE GRECIAN THEATRE FOR SALE. 


On Monday last the lease of the well-known 
East End theatre the “ Grecian ’” was offered for 
sale at Masons’ Hall Tavern by Messrs. Taber. 
nacle & Co. The sale included the Eagle 
Tavern, together with the Assembly Rooms, 
ball-room, and pleasure-grounds attached, the 
whole of the property occupying an area of 
about one acre. The theatre was rebuilt only a 
few years ago, a view of the interior of the 
building appearing in the Builder at the time. 
It was stated that the anditoriam is capable 
of accommodating 5,000 persons, exclasive of 
eighteen private boxes. All the scenery and 
fixtures of the theatre and the grounda, except 
the refreshment-bars, were incladed in the sale. 
The whole of the premises were said to be held 
for terms expiring ia September, 1898, at rentals 
amounting to 3651, but it was explained that 
the —— amouct-d to 44ll.. showing an 
sonva! profit rental. These underlettings were 
stated to consist of the stables, billiard-room 
gallery in the theatre, weighiog-machine, and 
shooting-gallery, and the cash taken in the 
cloak-room, this last item being set down at 
1441. The particulars stated that the vendor, 
if desired, would take from the purchaser an 
under-lease of the theatre and ball-room in 
rear, at @ rental of 1,000/.a year for the re- 





mainder of the term, the parchaser to have the 
exclusive right of supplying all refreshments, 
and the vendor undertaking to the theatre 








perty, adverted to the great snocess which had 
uniformly attended the management of the 
theatre, for many years past, under the pro. 
prietorship of the Messrs. Conquest and others, 
observing that Mr. Clark, the present proprietor 
and now the vendor, had been equally suo. 
cessfal. The biddings 


was then withdrawn, the auctioneer naming 
21,0001. as the reserve. 








REGENT’S CANAL AND DOCKS 
RAILWAY. 


On Tuesday, after an investigation which 
occapied seventeen days, the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons the preamble 
of this Bill proved. In sanctioning the under. 
taking the Chairman announced that the Com. 
mittee had decided that in constructing the 
railway no part of the waterway of the canal 
should be interrupted for more than ten days at 
@ time, and that no such interruption should 
occar more than twice in one year. The Com- 
mittee further stipulated that the waterway 
was to be kept open for the fall twenty-four 
hours daily, with the exceptiouof Sundays. The 
Committee also made it a condition that the 
auld not exceed those 
actaally taken daring the last twelve months, 
and they were, from time to time, to be subject 
to the revision of the Board of Trade, and the 
Railway Commission. 

It was stated in the committee-room that the 
cost of the seventeen days’ inquiry will amount 
to about 10,0001, of which the fees paid to the 
formidable array of counsel engaged, and the 
several eminent engineers who appeared to give 
evidence for and against the Bill, will form a 
considerable proporti The cost of the uader- 
taking is estimated at 8,000,0001., or about half 
a million per mile. 








A RESPECTED CLERK OF THE WORKS. 


WE mentioned briefly last week the premature 
death of Mr. Jas. Babb, the clerk of the works 
at Truro Cathedral: he had but reached his 
39th birthday. The barial took place on Satar- 
day in last week. His aged father from London, 
and three sisters, followed him to his last 
resting-place; and, headed by the Lord Bishop, 
so did almost the whole of Truro’s inhabitants, 
all mourners in the true sense of the word. The 
cathedral choir assembled in their robes, and 
sang two hymns over the coffin as it lay, not 
many yards from the corner stone laid two years 
ago. Then, the Bishop spoke some suitable 
words to the 110 cathedral workmen, who, sll 
arrayed in white aprons trimmed with black 
ribbon, stood around. Io the cemetery the ser- 
vice was read by Canons Mason and Harvey and 
Chancellor Whitaker, the Lord Bishop pro- 
nouncing the benediction. Canons Phillpotts 
and Vautier, as well as ten other clergymen, 
were also present in their robes; and amongst 
the mourners were Mr. Pearson, R.A, Mr. 
Shillitoe, the contractor, and Mc. T. Shillitoe, 
Mr. Harry Heme, and others. The coffin is of 
oak, and was hidden by the wreaths of flowers 
laid upon it. Mr. Babb had been in the service 
of Mr. Pearson from boyhood. Amongst the 
principal works he had carried out is # ch 
at Speke, near Liverpool; St. John’s Ch 
Red Lion-square, Holborn; and St, Joho the 
Baptist Charch, Dartington, Devon. Mr. ; 
Swaine, who has been acting at Mr. Pearsons 
new Charch of St. John, N ’ = 
Monday last (May 22), will take Mr. Babb's 

The choir is now built up some 25 ft. to 
30 ft. above the nave floor-line. 








The Bute Docks, Cardiff.—The preamble 
of the Bate Dock Bill has been proved —_ 
committee of the House of Lords. The prof 
of the docke daring the last twenty-seven ae 
have only been 3} per cent., but the value 
Lord Bate’s land in the vicinity of the docks has 
been increased toa fabulousextent. The pres 
lord and his father have (according to the Minn) 
Journal) spent two millionsand a half of movey 
on the docks, and it is to spend another 
500,0001, on the Dock, for which power 


are now being asked to enable the work 
proceed, 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue fifty-seventh election of pensioners on 
the fands of this Institution took place on 
Thursday, the 25th inst., at Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James's, Mr. Thomas F. Rider, vice-president, in 
the chair. For the four vacancies which 
existed there were six candidates, whose names, 
and the number of votes they received, were as 
follow :—William Adams, aged 62, 340 votes; 
John Cooper, aged 79 (second application), 
1,672 votes ; Robert John Datton, aged 60, 175 
votes; James Keyes, aged 77, 988 votes; 
Jonathan Parsons, aged 67 (second application), 
986 votes; and Charles Wood, aged 60, 209 
votes. The successfal candidates were there- 
fore declared to be Messrs. Adams, Cooper, 
Keyes, and Parsons. Votes of thanks to the 
scratineers, checkers of votes, and chairman, 
were moved, seconded, and adopted, the gentle- 
men taking part in the proceedings inclading 
Mesars. Thos. Stirling, T. G. Smith, W. Scrivener, 
— Head, and Crattenden. 








STREET VENTILATION, 

S1z,—I observe that in your issue of the 13th 
inst. some very simple and well-recognuised prin- 
ciples as to the necessity of ing streets, 
where practicable, so that they shall be weli 
ventilated, are founded upon some alleged statis- 
tical facta as to the prevalenca of heart disease 
and dropsy in certain conditions, which are of a 
much more doubtfal character. Most persons 
who have avy practical uaintance with re- 
turns of deaths, especially in large districts, 
where opportanities exist for comparing the 
values of these documents, know how utterly 
unreliable are the statements which they con. 
tain as to these two causes of deaths in par- 
ticular. Apart from the considerations that 
dropsy is in all cases only a collateral symptom, 
and never @ primary cause of death, that both 
it and heart disease may be due to a variety of 
causes, and that the term“ heart disease” is itself 
so vague as to have no defiaite value at all, it is 
within my own experience at least that the use 
of these terms is very mach a matter of intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasy on the part of the certify- 
ing doctor. Some doctors see heart disease in 
most of the persons they attend, especially in 
the case of elderly people, whilst others are 
more discrimioating in their diagnosis, and look 
behind the heart symptoms to their causes. 
Hence it may happen thet in the same locality 
the death certificates of one doctor might indi- 
cate an alarming prevalence of heart disease, 
whilst those of another would show only a 
normal quantity. How utterly absurd, then, it 
is to attempt to base any trustworthy generali- 
sations upon such unsubstantial foundations as 
these. I have no hesitation in saying that any 
inferences as to the prevalence of heart disease 
or dropsy drawn from the records of mortality 
as they are available at present, are not worth 
the paper on which they may be written. 

A Mepicat Orricer or Heatrtnu. 








LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Srr,—Will some one kindly inform me whether a 
Local Board have the power to appoint aclerk of works 
on sewe works, and whose appointment has to 
be verified by the Local Government Board, without 
the appointment being duly advertised ; or whether 
it is competent for a Local Board to appoint any 
one, and in any manner (as a clerk of works) they 
may please, and at the high salary (for a town of 
5,000 inbabitants) of three guineas per week, well 
knowing that the person appointed has private 
practice as an architect and surveyor in two places, 
as well as another public appointment. 

Also whether, when a member of a Local Board 
gives notice that at the next monthly meeting of 
the Board he shall propose the name of a certain 
person for the appointment of clerk of works, 
ata special meeting a fortnight after notice had 
been given, the Board can legally make such 
appointment, and thus frustrate the intentions of 
ratepayers from protesting against such an appoint- 
ment being made without a person being advertised 
for to devote his whole time to the duties —— 








The Prince and Princess of Wales have 
kindly consented to open, on the 26th of June 
next, the Convalescent Home for Poor Children, 
which bas been erected on West Hill-road, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Ses. Messrs. Fowler and Hill 
are the architects, and Mr. O. Hughes, of St. 
Leonard's, is the builder, 





GARSTON WESLEYAN CHURCH, BANKS 
ROAD. 


New premises being required, the trustees re- 
quested the architect of their old building to 
compete for the new building with the ‘‘ Inspector 
of Nuisances” to the Local Board, which distinction 
the former having declined, plans by the latter 
were at once accepted, er with estimates, 
ak to nearly 1,400/. 

The following memoranda from the plans, Xc., 
will be enough to give an idea of the pro 
structure :— Proportion of church very short. Tran- 
septs (the entire width of the site) deep and narrow, 
and what are called the “isles” 3 ft. wide, School- 
room behind the chapel only 29 ft. by 20 ft., and yet 
26 ft. high, whilst the span of the roof is lengthways 
to the room, and the light only from a dormer at 
each end, the cills of which are about 14 ft. above 
the school floor. Infants’ room adjoins the school- 
rooms, and has large folding door or screen between, 
the windows on one side opening principally into 
the boiler room, the upper portion only beleg free 
to the light and air. There are also six small class- 
rooms and keeper's cottage, three of the former 
entered only from the schoolroom, and two lighted 
from the roof; class-rooms and schoolroom alike 
being entered from passages but 3 ft. wide, and 
some of the inner doors are to have one or more steps 
in the openings. What, however, is very re - 
able as emanating from the Local Board's ‘‘ —— 
of Nuisances” is the fact that all the school-yard 


and W.C. space consists of passages 3 ft. wide or 


thereabouts, an arrangement eminently calculated 
to secure the permanent attention of the official in 
question. ARCHITECT. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Preston.—In the course of last year the Man- 
chester and Oounty Bank purchased a site for a 
new bank in Charch-street, nearly opposite the 
Town-hall, adjoining the Legs of Man Hotel, and 
extending some distance down Mainsprit-weind. 
The designs for the new building have been 
prepared by Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, archi- 
tects, of Manchester. The building will cover 
about 400 sqaare yards of land, and will have a 
frontage of 41 ft. 6 in. to Church-street. It is 
intended to provide not only apartments for the 
business of the bank, bat aleo a residence for a 
clerk or caretaker: hence the main front will be 
three stories towards the street, and carried to 
a height of about 48 ft. above the foctpath. 
The style chosen is late Tador, verging on 
Jacobean. The contract for the building has 
been let to Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, of Manchester. 
——The new County Offices are approaching 
completion. They are intended to provide 
requisite accommodation for the several depart- 
ments of the clerk of the peace, the treasurer, 
the auditor, and other officials engaged in county 
business, besides the several offices for these 
departments. The buildings in course of com- 
pletion have a frontage towards Fishergate of 
57 ft., and towards Pitt-street of 152 ft., 
exclasive of an adjacent small building 
in that street intended for a residence 
for a caretaker. Including this building 
and an intervening gateway, the extent of 
frontage in Pitt-street is 184 ft. Towards 
Fishergate the facade is continuous, and groups 
with that of the head-quarters of police. The 
Pitt-street fagade is similar in character, but 
somewhat differently treated. The character of 
the design is a modification of the style prevail- 
ing in this country in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James 1. partaking rather of that knowa as 
Jacobean than of that of the earlier period. It 
is simple in detail, the externa! faces of the wall 
being of red pressed brick, with stone strings, 
cornice, window-quoins, mullions, and other 
dressings. In order to utilise to the greatest 
advantage the area of groand afforded by the 
site, an open inner court is formed, around two 
sides of which offices and other apartmente are 
grouped. On the first floor a court-room is 
provided, 62 ft. by 45 ft., and 36 ft. high, with 
an open-timber roof in character with the style 
of architecture of the building. The court is 
lighted by a lantern-light in the roof, and by 
large windows with semicircalar heads, having 
stone mullions and transoms. These it is pro- 
posed to glaze with lead-lights of suitable 
design, containing some heraldic glass by Mesers. 


the roof 
of thecourt. The floors of the corridors and the 
record rooms are carried on brick arches, the 
corridor floors being laid with marble concrete 
of a grey tone by Mr. Oppenheimer. The court 
and the corridors are - hot- 


by 
Ave sugevanne ⏑— 
preety & worth, Preston, with their 
patent boilers. Mr. John Walmsley, of Preston, 


2 


is the general contractor for the erection of the 
building; Messrs. David Tallis & Son have done 
the mason’s work as sub-contractors to Mr. 
Walmsley ; Messrs. Walmsley & Co. have done 
the plumbing, plastering, ‘c., also as suab- 
contractors. The furniture for the building is 
being provided by Messrs. Bell & Coupland, of 
Preston. The total expenditure on the County 
Offices will be 25,0001, of which 2,5001. is for the 
land. The Constabulary Offices cost 19,0001. 
Thus the cost to the county of the entire block 
is 44,0001. 

Chard—At the quarterly meeting of the 
Chard Town Council, the mayor (Mr. Sumner 
Toms) proposed that a Corn Exchange should 
be provided for the town. He anticipated thet 
the corn dealers and those interested in the sale 
and purchase of corn would receive the pro- 
posal with thanks, and the market would be 
thereby much improved. A movement is on 
foot with the corporation to baild a large public 
hall for the town, which will be utilised for all 
public purposes, and the cost of which will be 
nearly 1,0001. The proposed Corn Exchange 
will be built in connexion with the same scheme, 
a committee being appointed to obtain plans and 
specifications, &c. 


Books. 


Die Sicherheit der Person im Theater. By Prof. 
A. Proxop. Briinn: RB. M. Rohrer. 1882. 
Tuts is a reprint, in pamphlet form, of a series 
of articles which appeared originally in the 
(Esterreichische Verbands - Feuerwehr - Zeitung. 
The eafety of theatre-goers is first generally 
treated, and a great deal that has been said by 
M. Félsch and others on the subject is here 
repeated. The practical part of the pamphlet, 
dealing with the construction of theatres, also 
travels over mach of the same ground. The 
little work is a good résumé of all that has been 
written on the question. It includes a number 
of plans and sections of existing theatres, together 

with details of iron curtains. 














Mliscellanea. 


Suggested Duplex Bridge over the 
Thames.—Last week a number of gentlemen 
assembled by invitation at the offices of Mr. 
Grace, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, for the 
purpose of inspecting the model of a patent 
duplex bridge proposed to be erected over the 
Thames east of London Bridge. The plan is 
substantially the same as was shown a few years 
ago when the question was before the public. 
Sach a bridge would, it is urged, insure uninter- 
rupted continuity of vehicular and general traffic, 
at the same time affording facility for passing 
the largest ships and steamers with highest masts 
to and from the wharfs between it and London 
Bridge. The vessels would be admitted at either 
end, whilst the road-traffic would be diverted 
only for a few moments, when the swing portion 
of one end of the ttructure wou'd be opened er 
closed; but in no case would the traffic be 
stopped; and even a diversion would be com- 
paratively rare, as it was stated that the 
average number of ships which would pass 
daring the day was not above sixteen, The 
height of the bridge above ligh-water mark 
would be 29 ft. Gin., the roadway would be 
50 ft. wide; the gradients on the north side 1 in 
100, on the south side 1 in 35 at present, but 
when Bermondsey improvements are effected 
will be about 1 in 45. The material is proposed 
to be iron and steel. The width of the water- 
way for high-masted vessels would be 50 ft. or 
more, up to 70 ft. if required ; the length between 
the swing-bridges would be 300 ft., but would 
admit longer vessels; the height of the bridge 
at high water, under any navigable part, would 
be about 29 ft. The cost, it is estimated by 
competent i would be ander 400,0001., 


Vienna.—It is proposed to hold, this autumn, 
sn electrical exhibition at Vienna, the Rotunda, 
in the Prater, having been placed by the 
Austrian Government at the disposal of the 
influential committee which has been formed. 
The leading electricians of Austria, Belgium, 
England, France, Germany, and Holland, have 
their support. A member of the 

ionna committee will shortly arrive in London 





to make the necessary arrangements with 
intending English exhibitors. 
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Society for the En + of the 
Fine Arts.—A lecture, by Dr. Phené, on 
“ Historical Ontlines traced in Early Art 
Symbolism,” was delivered at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, on the 25th of May. The lecturer 
approached his subject in the first instance by 
illustrations of art symbolism in connexion with 
recorded historical events. Taking afew letters 
of several Oriental alphabets, and showing from 
their original names and forms that they were 
merely the outlines of weapons, or pastoral or 
domestic objects, names of trees, boats, &c., he 
proceeded to point out that the indications they 
gave of warlike, pastoral, maritime, arborescent, 
or other occupations of the people using such 
alphabets, were supported by historical accounts 
of those nations. Thus, the Assyrians were 
warlike, the Egyptians contemplative, the 
Phoonicians were navigators, the Irish dwelt in 
primeval forests, &c. Taking a secondary view 
of the same letters, he showed how they repre- 
sented the forms and emblems of their deities, 
and, in some cases, of their worship. Thus the 
circle would be the sun, the eye of God, and 
eternity, the great O (Q), A (Aleph) represent- 
ing a head of horned cattle, became the horns 
of Astarte or Isis, and followed by B (Beth), 
the house, became Beth-el, the House of the 
God, &. The hieroglyphics, as indicated by 
the name, represented the objects of worship 
in animal, vegetable, and mythological exist- 
ences, astronomical, and probably other scien- 
tific formulz. Passing on to their architecture, 
he showed the sedate, sombre disposition of the 
Egyptians in their heavy style and gloomy 
retreats, telling throughout of the tomb; and 
the daring aspirations of the Greeks. These 
features exhibited the characters of each people. 

The London Unemployed.—The Committee 
in course of formation for the benefit of the un- 
employed in London met in conference on the 
22nd of May, ai the Cannon-street Hotel. Lord 
Thurlow occupied the chair. Some twenty 
fresh letters of sympathy from gentlemen of 
position were laid on the table, and ten fresh 
names were added to the Committee, including 
three peers and three members of Parliament. 
Lord Thurlow made some remarks on the con- 
dition of the masses, and pointed out at best the 
impossibility of this country feeding its own 
people by home produce. Emigration was, he 
said, the only cure, and he was in favour of 
State emigration, but feared that it would not 
be bronght about yet. His opinion was that a 
self-supporting association would work well, and 
‘he was studying a scheme which he hoped soon 
to submit to the Committee. His communi- 
cation with the Canadian Government was 
highly satisfactory. Several clergymen and 
ministers having spoken, the Committee ad- 
journed until after the Whiteuntide holidays. 

Proposed New Workhouse Accoommoda- 
tion for the Holborn Union.—Allusion has 
lately been made to the extremely unsatis- 
factory condition of the old buildings of the 
Holborn Union in Gray’s Inn-road. We now 
learn that a meeting of the General Par 
Committee of the whole Board of Guardians has 
been held, at which Mr. H. Saxon Snell, the 
architect, sabmitted plans which were approved 
for the erection of new buildings at the City- 
road workhouse, to provide accommodation for 
528 inmates at a cost of 15,8401, and a dining- 
hall to hold 650 at a cost of 3,0001., making a 
total of 18,8401., exclusive of the furniture, &., 
but the sudden break-up of the Board at their 
meeting last week,—a break-up resulting from 
“a scene” of great disorder arising through a 
personal matter,—prevented the subject from 
being brought forward. 

ead Poisoning.—Dr. Rennert, of Frank- 
fort, has been making investigation into the 
hygienic condition of eleven families, with 
seventy-nine children, living in a village in 
Hesse, where the larger part of the inhabitants 
are employed in the glazing of earthenware, 
and who suffer largely from chronic lead- 

isoni He attributes to this cause the high 
mortality, amounting to 50 per cent., of the 
children during the first five or six years of life; 
the survivors suffer from hydrocephalus, an 
enormous size of “Bmp head. 

Radcliffe.—The Co-operative Society is now 
engaged in extending their boundaries by erect- 
ing @ new branch store at Chapelfield. They 
are also about to build fifty new houses, which 
they will sell to their members on deferred pay- 
ments. The architects are Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, of Princes-street, Manchester, who erected 
the central store a few years ago at a cost of 
over 13,0001, 
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Remarkable of Fraud.—aAt the 
Highgate Police Court, Mr. James Wesley Reed, 
calling himself an architect and surveyor, of 
Tollington Park, Hornsey-rise, was charged with 
obtaining 171. from Mr. Henry Cooper, builder, 
of Finchley, on the pretence that Mr, Cooper 
was employed by him, as agent for one Williams 
(whose Christian name the defendant said he 
did not know), to build a house at Barnet for 
1,3631., whereas no house was intended to be 
built. Mr. Wells, solicitor, prosecated; Mr. 
Williams, solicitor, defended :— 

Mr. Wells said at the end of last year or the 
commencement of this, Mr. Cooper was applied to 
by the defendant to know if he would tender for the 
erection of a house at Barnet Common. If he would, 
he was to send 5s. to him for the bill of quantities. 
Mr. Cooper replied that he would tender, seut the 
5s., and duly received the bill. At the foot of the 
bill it was stated that the surveyor’s charges for the 
quantities would be two per cent., to be paid out of 
the first instalment, and 5/. 5s. in addition for 
incidental expenses. On January 17th last, Mr. 
Cooper delivered the tender to Mr. Reed. He did 
not hear from the defendant until February 2st, 
when the defendant informed him that his tender 
for 1,363/. wasaccepted. Mr. Cooper asked him for 
whom the house was to be built. The defendant 
replied that it was — a * of his a Night?” 
Mr. Cooper remarked, “I sup e is ight?” 
to which the defendant replied, *] He is a very good 
man indeed.” After advancing 17/. on account of 
the payment for quantities, Mr. Cooper discovered 
that no such house was to be built. The Bench 
committed the defendant for trial at the June 
Sessions of the Central Criminal Court, but agreed 
te accept bail, himself in 40/., with two sureties in 
202. each, or one surety in 40/, 


“Great Paul.”—Just before going to press 
on Thursday evening, we made inquiries at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral as to the progress made to- 
wards getting the great bell into its destined 
position. We found that it had been got fairly 
inside the doorway of the tower (with only 
about half an inch to spare, after cutting away 
the masonry at the bottom of each side of the 
door), and that, still on its wooden platform, it 
was being pushed by powerfal screw-jacks up 
the inclined way (necessitated by the rising of 
the arch of the crypt) to the centre of the lower 
landing of the great staircase. This position itwas 
expected to reach an hour or two later. Thetwo 
ropes, each 6 in. in circumference, and which 
have been lent by the authorities of H.M. Ord- 
nance Department, Woolwich, are, with the 
other tackle and appliances required, in position 
ready for hauling up the bell, which operation 
is ex to be commenced this (Friday) 
morning, the 26th, and to last from eighteen to 
twenty-four hours. The operations are being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
F.C. Penrose, the surveyor to the Dean and 
Chapter, who has been unremitting in his 
anxious labours. Mr. Taylor, of Loughborongh 
(a member of the firm from whose foundry the 
bell comes), is also present to render help. 

Royal Italian Opera House —<A genuine 
delight was expressed by a very crowded house 


prodaced at Covent Garden. Madame Albani 
(Mignon) was truly ir full song, and well de- 
served the applause bestowed. Her acting also 
was in good keeping with her vocalisation. The 
lateness of the hour when the opera wonld ter- 
minate was no doubt the reason why more 
encores were not enforced. We must also offer 
a word of praise to Madame Valleria (Filina), 
and also to M. Gailhard (Lotario). There ap- 
peared a nervousness on the part of Signor 
Lestellier ((+uglielmo) which caused a weakness 
in his voice. ‘The opera was well mounted, bat 
the dance of the Gipsies might be improved. 
The main interest, however, on Monday evening 
centred in the Mignon of Madame Albani, which 
"King v. The Mayor, Corporation, 

v. The Mayor, &c. 
of Leamington. —On this special case being 
called on, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice on Tuesday last (before 
Mr. Justice Manisty and Mr. Justice Watkin 
Williams), Mr. Webster, Q.C., on the part of the 
plaintiff, was happy to inform the Court that 
an arrangement had been come to between his 
learned friend, Mr. Mellor, Q.C. (who appeared 
for the defendants) and himeelf, and jadgment 
would be entered by consent for the plaintiff 
for 1,0001., each party to pay their own costs. 
The action was brought to recover the balance 
of an account for and labour done, &c., under a 
contract to erect waterworks at 
The defendants contested their liability on the 


Diachromos.—This is the name given 
Mr. Henry Chalk Webb to the results of his 
patented invention for staining wood, for the 
sale of which a limited liability company, with 
offices at 49, Finsbury-pavement, has been formed. 
The invention consists in so staining wood as to 
resemble specimens of hand. or inlaid 
wood, at one-fourth the cost of the latter pro. 
cesses. As the name signifies, the colour per- 
forates the wood, rendering it practically in- 
destractible. It is applicable to every species 
of decorative household farniture. It is specially 
suitable for flooring, and contracts have already 
been entered into for thus ornamenting two 
churches, besides many banks and other 
buildings. 

Helliwell’s Patent Roof Covering.—The 
weak places in roofa covered with corrugated 
or plain galvanised iron sheets are where holes 
are punched in them for the rivets and nails 
used for fixing them; the metal there bogins 
to corrode and wear away. By Mr. Helliwell’s 
new patent system none of these holes are 
required, and these materials may be used in 
many oxsed te et GF Maled Gale with mock 
advantage. The system adopted seems a very 
good one. It allows for contraction and ex- 
pansion, ‘and the work can be easily taken to 
pieces for removal. 

The Mersey Tunnel.—On Tuesday, the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons 
sanctioned a Bill for the construction of a rail- 
way on each side of the river in continuation of 
the tunnel. The railway on the Liverpool side 
will pass from ite connexion with the tunnel, 
under St. James-street, Lord-street, and Charch- 
street, and form a junction with the Midland 
Central Station. On the Birkenhead side the 
railway from the tunnel will form a junction 
with the Chester and Birkenhead line, the joint 
property of the London and North-Western and 
Great Western Companies. 

The Leamington New Theatre. — The 
memorial stone of a new theatre at Leamington 
has been laid by Lord, Brooke, M.P., in the pre- 
sence of a large assembly of The 
new building is in Regent Grove, near the Holly 
Hil Bicmieguons ead Me. Palp og Parag 

ill, Birmi m, r. Phipps, London, 
ibe secon’ and Mr. * —— — 
str Leamington, is con r. i 
porns is for @ little over 7,0001., and it is 
intended to open the theatre early in the 
— oo s — 

Blyt burgh arch, uffolk.— n 
vour ig being made to raise fands for saving this 
charch. It is in the eastern part of the county 
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ground that the contract was not under seal, and 
accordingly. 
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Alleged Jobbery in the Rotherhithe 

Vestry.—Readers of local pe published 
in the suburbs of London are but too familiar 
with the reports of unruly —— — at the 
meetings of vestries, boards of guardians, and 
other authorities. The Rotherhithe Vestry has 
acquired an unenviable pre-eminence for dis- 
orderly “scenes,” and therefore not much 
weight will not be attached to the insinuations 
made against the eS of way bod 
last meeting. at Helens 

Gardens Estate, Mr. Willigme charged « a member 
of the Vestry with instructing the surveyor to 
look after his interests in reference to this estate. 


with plan and application to build on the St. 
Helena Estate. Mr, Hames said they (Mesars. 
Finney, Braff, & Co.) had obtained the sanction 
of the Metropolitan Board to their wee | oa 
that sanction had been 
through the ee tthe warvasue of a 
parish.—Mr. Legg said the Board were not 
aware that they (the —— were ng 
to enclose a part of the public right of way. 
Some mutual recriminations having taken place 
between Mr. Hames and Mr. Legg across the 
able, Mr. Williams charged Mr. Legg with 
acting for a member of that Board in order to 
make his y more valuable.—Mr. Legg 
said the fact of the matter was that Mr. Wil- 
liams was suffering from pique because he could 
not obtain what he wished in reference to pro- 
perty in which he was interested.—Mr. Hames 
said Mr.. Bulmer had written to him, stating 
Legg him in a certain 

piece of land.—Mr. Bulmer said the facts of the 
case were very simple. When Mr. Broff * 
ohased this 1 ae (St. Helena Gardens), be 
wrote to him (Mr. Balmer) stating that he 
wanted to bay a piece of land in his 
He (Mr. Bulmer) saw Mr. Hames, and showed 
him the piece of land. pe iy gat. cg 
to price. He made an offer for an 
which he (Mr. Balmer) did not think was in 
satisfactory exchange, and offered him a price 
which he could not take. Finding he not 
come to terms himself, he told Mr. Hames that 
he had placed the matter in the hands of Mr. 
Legg, pl if he could agree with him, he (Mr. 
Balmer) would be satisfied. That was a basi- 
ness transaction, and nothing more. 

The Architectural Association.—At the 
meeting of this Association on the 19th inat., 
Mr. E. G. Hayes was nominated as President 


for session 1882-83, 








TENDERS 


For the erection ef hota ge Old Bedford-road, 
Luton. Messrs, J, R. Brown & Humphreys, architects, 


















































; — * £1,400 0 0 — ‘| Bare:— 
ae Roberts & Robinson ......... 2 . £3,245 00 
ay oc. —— —E * 1/375 : : * py — —————— 5 HP 
Twelvotreot Biggleswade....... ars 0 0 Se ae yal uhead . — 28382 
White, D 00 orde, Bir 2,870 0 0 
Beale, London 0 0 E Gabbute — * 2,855 0 0 
Jones & Co., Gl + 00 Bleakley & Son, Bir 2,800 0 0 
Boster, Bedtord ..s.ce.sesce-secsrsseseee — 0 0 W. Tomkinson & Sons scores 2,797 0 0 
0 , Dunstable ...... 10 0 —— _ ° ¢ 
Ireson, Northampton ..... 0 0 J. — se 0 0 
D. Danbam, Luton ... 2626 220 0 0 = & Brockham 2.628 00 
Redhouse, Baldock 66333 7 — ———— 
Thornton & SONG «...ce.secessessersseseeses 2,585 0 0 
—— Ketan, teenaged ous 1190 2s Nicholson & Ayre (accepted) ........ . 2.47813 6 
erectio: -buildings, Hitchin-road,| For the construction of tramways between the and 
wt om J. * ome yj Hump architects, | Tyne Docks, a distance of 24 por the total length taken 
Quantities by the architects :— as a single line 34 miles, wg a 8 ft. tar dap the 
Priestley & Bb Gases, Leste soseevee £4,570 0 0 Corporation of the Mr, 
——— ——— ——0— Matthew Hall, borough ae ol 
— tmminn aan 2 & J, Gowans, Edinburgh (accepted)... £12,244 1 6 
Underwood, Weling® sorveeres 4,908 0 0 
Beale, 4,285 0 0 For office-fittings of the Bedford branch of the London 
— 00 and County Company, Limited. Messrs, Usher 
195 0 0 & Anthony, architects : _ 
00 Rider £320 18 0 
g $ Welle & Oo. (ascoptea) score 264 6 O 
22 For alterations and additions to the South Norwood 
22 Board Schools for the Croydon School Board. Mesers, 
: : Rutley & Blackwell, architeots. — — 
— — wr 
aides & Harper 
Connerly for Menr, & Co. Mr 0, W. Bows, Haward Bros 2,246 0 0 
Hearle & Son 2,176 0 0 
sre petman & Fotheringham ............... Sh, 873 4 0 Castle .. sencinlinvaiesniaieetiannssniins. anes ak 
8,890 0 0 mote Taylor . 2,138 0 0 
Spencer & Co, ......0« NI Fe 2,040 0 0 
Taylor . 3,487 0 0 Page 1,990 0 0 
| ey oP desig ve 1,847 0 0 
For alterations to the Vistests public-house, on Sons (accepted) ......... 1,818 0 0 
S teun keene : Jepson sd din fo, edenen, ed fom 
Spencer & Co. £575 0 0 pe Be Dew BF 
Jackson & Todd 625 0 0 Crowther Beynon —— ~ — — 
fae ee etc aes 
—e— 373 10 0 Hunter & Bryant 51 0 0 





eit ink crvew on. he Hansithboune Betate, Estate, Boscombe, for the Boscombe Conservative 


Go-cpsrelite Tad aad Benen hata Limited, 


Mr. R. G. Pinder, surveyor :-- 





































































































































































































°F ; EE 
=e ea ; i i Total, 
2 4 23 g * 
iE 1B 82 | 3 
o ~ a i> 
2s:.; 2 8.| 2 8.d,| 25.4.) 2 24.) 2 6} 26.\04 28.4 
HL, Pond  cisscocseser sossosereveees) 272 O | 102 10/| 271 8 3 | 474 2 2/43 0 0! 6 613 3/5 0 1,170 13 6 
Hosre Bros,, & Walden ......| 390 0 | 139 0 | 308 9 0 | 22918 56 6118 6| 9 6/2 0/2 8 1,126 14 
W. H. Saunders (sccepted) ... 199 & | 100 10 | 209 3 4/179 0 0/47 6 0' 1010/2 6/4 0 838 2 
For additions and alterations saree Sag ois litho-; For residence on the Bayhorne Estate, Hi for Mr° 
graphic works in Tontine.street, = for Messrs. | R. B. Evered. Mesars, Rutley, architects :— — 
Albert & Daniel, Messrs. Keates & B , architects, J. & C. Bowyer. £223,945 0 0 
R. G. Battley (accepted) .......00.+. 2,724 0 0 
soeeeesces £1,173 00 
1 00 For the erection of new in B 
0 0 Reading, for Mr, John Belcher. Messrs, Brown & Albury 
7 6 ait 
Higgs £1,850 0 0 
00 1,789 0 
00 Simonds 1,778 @ @ 
00 Lewis 1,769 0 0 
0 0 Kingerlee 1,669 0 0 
8 0 Wernham (accepted) ............s00000+++ 1,550 0 0 
For the erection of ine houses, Regent-road Great | For the erection of new show room in rear of Nos. 108 
Yarmouth, for Mr. J. N. Arbon, Mesers, B ttle & O * a 108 Broad-street, — for Messrs, Heelas, Sons 
fs : = — —— £1,388 
Bricklayer’s Work. ee 
J. Harbord...... £900 0 0 —— ss 
ee 2 6 Wernham 1148 0 0 
Beech & Cork (eccepicdj vm, 6200 0 East & Sone... 1148 0 0 
? Carpenter’s Work. ( —— * 
Springall £304 0 0 the erection of a Leaming- 
NU OIE; — — — 387 0 0 —8 Meme Brown & Albury, architects:— 
uh canaiensbiadiesichtibpeenppeescet — ae 2 0 G. F. Smith ... . £1,300 0 0 
Bray 349 0 «0 W. Sissaman 1,197 00 
Davey ....... 34010 0 W. Gascoyne 1,030 0 0 
— Bs = ees 
BEATS nccccnvcessccescccccecocveccossoeeeescoecs 0 — 2 —XR —R 975 0 0 
Plumber and Painter's Work. . : 
—— ———— — 2 For additions and alterations to the “ British Work- 
= } rs ; men” A Abbey-square, Reading, for A, Sutton, Esq. 
Dyson (accepted) 4619 0 = . AOR MEE 196 0 0 
Hi 2,070 @ 0 
For making up Carlisle-road and Lancaster-road — eee 4 
for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. De Courcy Meade, —— CIS 3— 
surveyor :— Kingerlee sc» 1,865 0 0 
—_— ———— Strong Bros. 1,880 0 0 
“re 1 TO OT.. — — 
Strachan &Co., Wood-green £92 13 0 £199 0 0 Bottrill (accepted) .....0...0000» — 1,792 0 0 
Pron Mase Orouch-end i can eae Be alterations oad additions at the Shislend Hoteb 
Hawtias pag eg a oe 85 0 0 .. 165 9 © | ghisiend.roed W., for Mr. 
a * 
any 80 00 ... 16 00 a — tee, coe pane Quantities by J. F. 
Bloomicid; Totieaaw v.78 3 0, 158 8 8 “Olive. anes 
Jackson & Son, Finsbury "454 0 0 
Pork me 0 0 1613. 0 5 Be Beale (accepted)....cc.-.-csssssssssssse 1:290 0 0 
For building a villa residence at Woodford Wells, for P . 1s67 0 © 
Mr. D. Schwinge. Mr. Edward Brown, architect :— Pewtering 
Marr £1,335 0 0 Ellen £3417 0 
Watts. 84 0 
For alterations at the Boar’s Head, Stratford, for the eath 90 : 


Alna ewer, a. Edward Brown, architect :— 
Belcher & U 350 0 0 








For pro new mission-hall, Earle- Li 
— sons hall, to seat 5° Op le, wih caosroome, 
&e., and with octagon ep're, oa ousenel wa 252138 
Mr. James W. Croits, architect. — by Mr. A. B 
















































































For the erection of a Working Men’s Club House in —* 
&teyne, Acton, for the Rev. M. Harvey, M.A, Mr 
Edward — — architect :— 





Henry Hunt, Barnes (accepted) ...... 2974 9 0 
For the erection of stabling, * at Brewery House» 
—— for Mr. a ete Shepherd. Mr, Edward Monson» 
anr., 


Wiliam Hast, Hayes (accepted) ...... £397 0 0 


For building ale stores, stable, cart & 
Wellingborough, for Movs 2 meen te egy ny 


Underweod (accepted). 
‘For the erection of a a acreen wall at No, 211, Maryle- 
Mr. Robert Willey, architect 
Outhwaite & Son ( pted) £299 0 0 


For alterations at “‘ The Poplars,” Seven Sisters-road. 
Lowther hitects 














i 
a; 





eooooo 














For oT an Ne ogg er my residences in Beau- 
i. — for 
Mr. - Samael Warde, Mr. » wraok Goldring arehitect :— 





00 
00 
0° 











For the erection of the Royal Courts of Justice 
Chambers, in the Strand. Mr, Wimble and Mr. Goymour 

architects :— 

& Sons . Po -- £53,446 

















00 
Hall, —* _ > Sea am ~- 63,420 0 0 
Collis & Son 63,208 0 0 
Brass 63,219 0 0 
Borivener & Co, weseccerseerssvee . 62,972 0 0 
Fish & Co. 53,760 0 0 
McLachlan & 8008 .....ccessorverseeeee 53,470 0 0 
Ashby & Horner avecescedvcscoseescosoes 936 0° 
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' 
a infirmary, West Bromwich Union. Mr, W. 
Reor new iitect Birmingham, Quantities by Mr. 
Chas. Henman, jan, :— 



























































“Smith & Son, West Bromwich... £13,300 0 0 
‘4 we enh Co., Wolverhampton... 13,215 0 0 
{ J. Tnweod, Malvern .....+.++.--sesvereee 12,997 0 0 
eB 7, Smith & Son, Birmingham........ 12,000 0 0 
93 Jeffery & Son, Birmingham . 12,980 0 0 
4 W, Beonett, Birmingtam ......... . 12,762 0 0 
a W. Robineon, Birmingbam........... 12,580 0 0 
A T. & H. Herbert, Leicerter..........+ 12,550 0 0 
‘" G. H. Marshall, West Smethwick... 12,544 0 0 
! J. Moffett, Birmingham) ............ we 12,409 0 0 
4 W. J. Webb, Birmingham ............ 12,340 0 0 
J J. Garlick, Saltley ............. 11,958 0 0 
R. Price, Shrewsbury ..... seve 11,900 0 0 
' J. Jones & Son, Sedgley .. ss... 11,715 © 0 
; C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill .....+0 11,698 0 0 
eet W. 1. Bennet, Birmingham ........ . 11,470 0 0 
j J. Mallin, West Bromwich ........+.+. 11,397 0 0 
yl BR. Gibson, Tunstall .. .......00 — 11,340 0 0 
Trow & Son, Wednesb 11,196 0 0 
7 G. Widdowson, Saltley...........see 7 00 
Stockton & Son, Oldbury (accepted) 10, 00 
For rebuilding Nos. 35,37, and 38, Alderegate-street, 
for Mr, B. Dorrington. Messrs. Taylor & Locke, archi- 
. tects; Mr. H. Lovegrove, surveyor :— 
" a ee RT ee 
For further additions to Christ Church Schools, New- 
castle, for the trustees, Mr. Arthur Plummer, archi-| 
tect :— 
Barnup .ve...-0-008 £390 12 0 
+ Mitchison & Co, 375 10 0 

ee, re 360 0 0 

f JJ . 349 00 
— 345 6 0 

vif For alterations and repairs to St. James’s Church, 
! Hampetead-road. Mr. Ernest Shum, architect :— 

" Langmead & Way (accepted). | 

For a mansion, called Collyers, at Petersfield, for Lieut:- | 

.2 Colonel] Shuttleworth. Messrs. Bateman & Keates, archi- 
i 4 tects. Quantities by Mr. Petier:— | 
* Norris, Sanningdale...........cecsesseees £8,350 0 0 
“4 Colls & 8:n, Camberwell ..... 8,222 0 0 

Ethiott, Newbury ......... ee: 7,622 0 0 
Kimberley, Banbary ...... . 7,000 0 0 
Bull & Sous, Southampto 6,921 0 0 
Crook, Southampton ,........s0sssseeees 6,917 0 0 
For the erection of the first portion of the infante’ 
echool, St. Andrew's, Plaistow, Eesex. Mr. James 
Brooks, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, R. L. 
Cartis & Sons :— 
Hearle & Don.. 00 
Cox —— 00 
Aorton 00 
Morter eos 0 0 
— 00 
Gregory .......... 00 
Fatman & Fotheringham 0 0 
ae 
For bridge over the river Stour at Tuckton, near Christ- 
ebureb, Hants, with approaches, for the Tuckton Bridge 
—— NMr. Tom Stevens, engineer, Quantities sup- 
piled :— 
a ⏑——— £4,160 © 0! 
Dixon & Thorne, Lordon ....... . 4,037 0 0 
Dyne, Steel, & Co., Newport . . 3548 0 0 
Perkins, Lymington................ . 2,994 0 0 
Jukes, Coulson, & Co., London ...... 2,994 0 0 
i Heare Bros. & Walden, Bournemonth 2,837 0 0 
Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth ......... 788 0 0 

: Verncn & Ewenr, London....... 2,750 0 0 
4 Hill & Co., Goeport 2,750 0 0 

: Shaw & Co., Lendon ......ccccccccersee 2,495 0 0 

: Hayter, Portsmouth (accepted) ...... 2,200 0 0! 

; For additions to factory at 128, New Kent-road, for 
* — Thwaites. Mesers. Muggeridge & Powell, archi- 
P nS I I SI LNT 399 0 0 

Fisher (sccepted)...s.ccesessccesscosseere- coe 359 0 0 











: For alterations to sh: ps, Nos. 33 & 35, York-rosd, Bat- 

— — Mr. Marshall. Messrs. Maggeridge & Poweil, 

ie * “2% 
Burman (aecepted) —E 214 0 0 




























































































alterations at the Prince of Wales, Kentish T TERMS OF SUBSORIPTI 
foo Me. Wells, Mr, Raward Brown, — gate — oF ON. 
W. Pringle. £07 0 0 THE BUILDER” ts dtrect trom the Ofice to residents 
Mattock 4985 0 0 *X3 mt the rate of 18. per saunas 
J. Oldis * 49 0 0 «, | eee! — 
|: seeks ass — 
— —— 6 Best Bath 
| 20 meee 2 ee .~ Ground, Combe 
Be to ee ee oan oo | go Down, 
|  (W. Rogers ; s30 | Down, 
|B, Heath (accepted) ....sscsecrenrevsnvrnnee S410 0 And Farleigh Down. 
For alterations and repairs at No. 94, Earl's Court- BANDELL, SAUNDERS, « 00., Limited, 
reed, South Kensington, Mr. J. H. Rowley, — Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 
W. of. mith — — Box Ground Stone ae id 
Homann & Son 215 0 0 Is the best for use in all exposed positions, being 
Lucas & Son (accepted) 205 0 0 @ well-known and tried weather stone. 
— 60,000 feet cube in stock, 
Mr. ederick Gott, erehitest — — PIOTOR & SONS, 
|W. Whi — — “st 7 * = [Apvr, 
| Thomas Gibbs, Leighton Bozzard .,.... 21310 0! | of best po be in blocks, or prepared —* for 
| For altera‘ions to Nos. 48, 49, 50, & 51, Camelis-street, | fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
| Wandsworth-road, for Messrs. H. & A. Phillips. Mesérs- is respectfully solicited; and tects and | 
»᷑— ———— — others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
aT eeeeeeeees J 
| ‘Taylor ie Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
| Burman 914 0 0 Ki ven on to CHARLES 
—* 4 22 TRASK, S Ilminster, Bo · 
eres 0.9 ©6«| merset.—Agent, Mr. H. WILLIAMS, 73, 
yhitby 760 6 5 Portland-place, W. §[Apvr. 


|_ For rebuilding stabling at rear of King William the Stone 
Fourth Ta‘ern, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, for Mr. Thomas | of best . Prices and Eetimates, including 
| delivery 














Barrett. Mr. Char'es Jones, architect :— to any Station, on application toBrarre 
Oe eo pag 8 — * ro" —— Mr. E. ORIOXMAV. —— 
0 BEE ccccccsecccscesces ooo . . oF 
_T, Smith & Son ..... “ * 
Gaerne 
ieteregill —— 
| Heath (accepted) ...... ee es ak ce ae Beyssel, Patent Metallic 
_* Deductions if old materials are re-used and bales in| White Lava, ond 
lieu of stall divisions. u JJvsyv—— 00 
| TO CORRESPONDENTS. | —— 
RA SpE fO-0 ROBE I BOB R-t H. <, Ho. 90, BO. _[Aovr. 
/@ Pot. &-B C R-G BJ. M R-BW.-J Mol. —6 BA, | —The and Metallic Lava 


W. U.—J.U.—C G—D. K & @on,—A R.-J.8 R-B 80) 

B&H Mr BO. T—C. 8-R—Ma WE. CH HFG. Asphalte Company ( 

te Son FD MeB-E OFA KO) Ponltry, B.0.—The best 
’ 


Cc. 3.—J. B,—-@. 0. EB. 


. H. Glenn), Office, 
and cheapest materials 











| opite"nae nd a Mate of tenders, Oo, mast be scoompanted | Peele ———[—— 
— —— et Neel ee [Apvr. 
|_Nora.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at Immense quantities of 
_—_———— | DRY WAINSCOT, 

3 DRY MAHOGANY, 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. — — 





TRADE, AND GEN in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 
— ~F 


osovenriomceen SS J. L. BACON & CO. 


oSSe aa yrarcts st et St ae ett oat | Acrunns 
—— yon storm sumo, |IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


— — | ~ 3 APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


| SETUATIONS VACANT, PARTN APPRENTICESHIPS 








OF Under .. 006 








| Worall other Ad os cece 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 

| 9% Stamps must mot be sent, amall sums a 

| remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Ontes saeuine 
at King-strest, Oovent-garden, W.C. te 





Es Private Houser, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, Manafactories, Greenhouses, &. 

| * —ãâù—ùſ— — — W.0. OFVICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 

— ** TU, age must reach the offer | No, + th pp tb me f 
Publicher ‘eann responsible for DRA . ARE, —2 

— — ———— ——— tee 

= —— for Twelve Stamps. 
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CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


ai 
Mag ‘ 
i DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
9 desea hh LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
Ml bam Fle all HM. Goverment fey Heme of Pacree tH ee rcnly dee y ndted Psi 
a Hospitals, —————— Banks —— Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board HM. Sh ae “Talway Companiee ee 
a) shops. 30,000 in use in London alone, Patroniacy wana tories, Private Houses and y from N 's Mansions to Artisans’ Work 
¥ by leading Architects, Engineers, ke., &e. 
P. B, CHAPPUIS, Patenter and Manufactarer 6 
qj — —— mrs lee and and Manufactorer, 64, FLERT-STREBT, LUN! LONDON 
Is constraction allows of the angle of light being readin itera eo ae ten ee a a 











